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PREFACE. 

In this selection I have used the text of Wesenberg with 
a few alterations — chiefly the correction of such spellings 
as quum and coena ; the adoption of a simpler system of 
punctuation ; and the omission of marks of corruption in 
the text. Letters i. n. xi. xn. xiv. xv. xvrx and 
xix. are translated in my Life and Letters of Cicero 
(Macmillan, 1880), where a critical discussion of disputed 
passages may be found which would be unsuitable here. 

The chronological system of arrangement is the only 
reasonable one in any selection of Cicero's Letters, but it so 
happens that the two interesting letters which are here the 
earliest in date are also the hardest. Some masters may 
therefore find it useful to begin with the third Letter. 

The index has been made unusually copious, and it 
would be well to insist on constant reference to it, as 
also to one or other of the grammars. I hope the table 
of dates will be found to supply a sufficient sketch of 
Cicero's life to make the history intelligible. It is im- 
possible, in my opinion, to write a satisfactory life of him 
suited to the scale of this little work. G. E. J. 

Haileybuky College, July 1882. 



INTEODUCTION. 



The letters of Cicero are among the most important as well as 
most interesting books which have come down to ns from ancient 
times, for more than one reason. 

In the first place, a letter must be generally a contemporary 
account of the events or feelings described in it ; and all contem- 
porary accounts are of the utmost value to a historian. It does 
not follow that what is written about an event at the time is right, 
— often, indeed, it is much more likely to be wrong than what is 
written afterwards ; but whether right or wrong, it is the one really 
lifelike record. 

Secondly, the time at which Cicero lived was one of the most 
momentous periods in the history of the world — that which contains 
the death-struggle of the worn-out Republic, and the foundation 
of the Roman Empire in its stead by the greatest of all conquerors, 
Julius Caesar. In his youth the, terrible struggle of Marius and 
Sulla had been fought out ; in his early manhood Pompeius had 
been looked on as the coming saviour ; during nearly the whole of 
his public life Caesar had been rising higher and higher above his 
pigmy fellow-men ; and Cicero outlived Caesar just long enough 
to become the victim of the Triumvirate which paved the way for 
the Emperor Augustus. 

Thirdly, Cicero was in the best possible position for observing 
facts, though he often drew wrong conclusions from them. For 
nearly thirty years he was one of the foremost men in Rome, and 
was, moreover, more than any one else, intimate with leaders of 
both the great parties. The collection includes letters to or from 
Caesar and his friends, as well as from Pompeius and the most 
vehement aristocrats. But the political letters are far less inter- 
esting than the more private ones to intimate friends, of whom 
Cicero had a very large number, and of very different kinds ; s» 
that no collection of letters ever made can equal tJsafcVsfc-wxNsSw*- 
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To this should be added that letter-writing — which is almost a 
lost art in the days of post-cards and telegrams — was perhaps, 
with the exception of oratory, the style of writing then in the 
highest state of cultivation at Rome. The great historians and 
poets were yet to come ; philosophic writing was first made grace- 
ful by Cicero ; but even in this selection the letters of his son and 
his brother, the description of the battle of «Mutina by Galba (xix.), 
and, above all, the famous letter of Sulpicius (xi. ), will show that 
many others in Rome could in letter-writing rival the great orator 
himself. 

The history of the letters is curious and interesting. About a 
year before his death Cicero asked Atticus to send some of his to be 
revised for publication, saying that Tiro had already begun a collec- 
tion. We have three different sets or collections : — (1), Ad Quintum 
Fratrem, those to and from his brother Quintus, in 3 books, con- 
taining 29 letters ; (2), Ad Familiares, to and from all his friends 
except Atticus, in 16 books, containing about 370 letters ; (3), Ad 
Atticum, 16 books of about 400 letters to Atticus only. It is most 
probable that the first and second of these collections were edited by 
Cicero's favourite slave and secretary, Tiro (see Letter vi), after 
his master's murder ; and that the letters to Atticus were left by 
Atticus to be published after his death, which occurred in the year 
of the battle of Actium, 31 B.C. 

After being well known and often quoted for about 1200 years, 
these letters were entirely lost. But the great Italian poet, 
Petrarch, a devoted admirer of Cicero, found at Verona, in 1345, 
a MS. containing the letters to Atticus and Quintus ; and next 
year, probably at Vercelli, he, by marvellous good fortune, found 
the letters " Ad Familiares." 

Cicero's letters were generally dictated to a secretary. They 
were written, or rather scratched, with a stylus on thin tablets 
covered with wax, which were then tied together and sealed. The 
seal, not the writing, was the guarantee for genuineness, as our 
very word " signature," from signum, a seal, shows. A letter 
generally begins thus : — Cicero Attico sal. ( = salutem), or s. p. d. 
(scdutem plurimam dot), and often ends with vale. When the date 
is given, which is unfortunately not very common, it is at the end, 
thus : Athenis, Prid. Kal. Mart. The year is never given except 
by the names of the consuls, and then only rarely, thus : M. Mar- 
cello, S. Sulpicio Coss. A very formal letter, or one to a lady, 
generally begins, s. v. b. e. e. q. v. (si vales bene est, ego quidem valeo). 
There was no regular system of post : few but great men ever 
wrote letters at all, and they employed their own slaves [tabellarii) ; 
but if the distance was great, several friends would join in sending 
one messenger. 
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Cicero 
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Date 


B.C. 


See 




Cicero born at Arpinum 


Jan. 3, 


106. 




4. 


Quintus Cicero born 


About 102. 




27. 


Marries Terentia . 


» 


79. 




28. 


Tullia born .... 


» 


78. 




31. 


Quaestor .... 


• 


75. 




36. 


Accuses Verres, ex-governor of 










Sicily . . 


• 


70. 




37. 


Curule aedile 


• 


69. 




40. 


Praetor . ... 


• 


66. 


i. introd. xi. 64. 


41. 


Birth of his son Marcus 


• 


65. 




43. 


Consul; conspiracy of Catilina 










suppressed 


• 


63. 


• 

l. 


45. 


Quarrel with Clodius 




61. 


it 3653. 


47. 


First Triumvirate : Caesar, 










Pompeius, and Crassus 


• 


59. 




48. 


Exiled for a year and a half . 


• 


58. 


xi. 90, note. 


53. 


Crassus defeated and killed 










by the Parthians 


• 


53. 




55. 


Governor of Cilicia 


• 


51. 


viii. introd. ix. 


57. 


Civil War between Pompeius 










and Caesar 


Jan. 49. 




58. 


Pompeius defeated at Phar- 










salus, in Thessaly 


Aug. 


9, 48. 
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Pompeius murdered iu Egypt Stt\A,. w 2&, V^» 
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Age of 

Cicero. Date b.c. See 

60. Caesar defeats Scipio and Cato 

at Thapsus, near Carthage Apr. 4, 46. x. iiitrod. 
,, Cicero divorces Terentia, and 

marries Publilia ... 46. xi. introd. 

61 . Death of Tullia . . . Feb. 45. xi. xii. xiii. 
,, Caesar defeats the son of 

PompeiusatMunda,inSpain Mar. 17, 45. xv. introd. 

62. Caesar murdered by Brutus, 

Cassias, and others i . Mar. 15, 44. xvii. introd. 

62-3. The Philippic orations against 

Antonius .... 44-3. xviii. introd. 

63. The battle of Mutina ; death 

of the two consuls . . Apr. 15, 43. xix. 
,, The Second Triumvirate : 

Antonius, Octavianus, and 

Lepidus .... Oct. 43. xix. introd. 

,, Cicero murdered at Formiae 

by order of Antonius . Dec. 7, 43. , , 
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SELECT LETTEES OF CICEKO. 

THE TROUBLES OF A CANDIDATE. 

L (Ad Atticum, i. 1.) 

From Cicero at Rome to Atticus at Athens. 

July, 65 B.o. 
This letter discusses Cicero's prospects for the consulship of 
63 B.c, much as a member of Parliament might write before a 
general election. Cicero's praetorship had only just expired, 
whereas two clear years had to elapse before he could be Consul ; 
but without necessarily being formally announced as a candi- 
date (petitor), a Praetor at the end of his year naturally began 
to reckon up his chances of the consulship. 

I will tell you my prospects. I shall not be in too great a 
hurry to canvass, but shall wait for the election of tribunes on 
the 17th. People seem inclined to support me. Those who will 
probably go to the poll are, Galba, Antonius, and Comificius; 
perhaps Caesonius ; probably not Aquillius, but certainly Catilina, 
if he is acquitted. We need not mind about Afranius or 
Palicanus. 

Petitionis nostrae, quam tibi summae curae esse scio, 
huiusmodi ratio est, quod adhuc coniectura provideri 
possit. Prensat unus P. Galba: sine fuco ac fallaciis 
more maiorum negatur. Ut opinio est hominum, non 
aliena rationi nostrae fuit illius haec pt&agsa\KSA» -^wss*- 



*> 
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satio ; nam illi ita negant vulgo, ut mihi se debere dicant : 
ita quiddam spero nobis profici, cum hoc percrebrescit, 
plurimos nostros amicos inveniri. Nos autem initium 
prensandi facere cogitabamus eo ipso tempore quo tuum 

10 puerum cum his litteris proficisci Cincius dicebat, in campo 
comitiis tribuniciis a. d. xvl Kalend. Sextiles. Com- 
petitores, qui certi esse videantur, Galba et Antonius et 
Q. Cornificius — puto te in hoc aut risisse aut ingemuisse ; 
ut frontem ferias, sunt qui etiam Caesonium putent — : 

xs Aquillium non arbitrabamur> qui et negavit et iuravit mor- 
bum, et illud suum regnum iudiciale opposuit ; Catilina, si 
iudicatum erit meridie non lucere, certus erit competitor ; 
de Auli filio et de Palicano non puto te exspectare dum 
scribam. 

For next year Lucius Caesar is safe, and I hope Thermits 
rather tJian Silanus will be second, I am thinking of running 
down to Cisalpine Oaul on a honorary ambassadorship to secure 
votes there. Everything seems favourable here in town. 

20 De iis qui nunc petunt Caesar certus putatur ; Ther- 
mus cum Silano contendere existimatur, qui sic inopes et 
ab amicis et ab existimatione sunt ut mihi videatur non 
esse aSvvarov Curium obducere, sed hoc praeter me nemini 
videtur. Nostris rationibus maxime conducere videtur 

25 Thermum fieri cum Caesare; nemo est enim ex iis qui 
nunc petunt qui, si in nostrum annum reciderit, firmior 
candidatus fore videatur, propterea quod curator est viae 
Flaminiae, quae turn erit absoluta : sane facile eum ac 
libenter Caesari consulem accedere viderim. Petitorum 

30 haec est adhuc informata cogitatio. Nos in omni munere 
candidatorio fungendo summam adhibebimus diligeritiam, 
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et fortasse, quoniam videtur in suffragiis multum posse 
Gallia, cum Eomae a iudiciis forum reftixerit, excurre- 
mus mense Septembri legati ad Pisonem, ut Ianuario 
revertamur : cum perspexero voluntates nobilium, scribam 35 
ad te. Cetera spero prolixa esse, hisdumtaxat urbanis 
competitoribus ; illam manum tu mihi cura ut praestes, 
quoniam propius abes, Pompeii, nostri amici : nega me ei 
iratum fore, si ad mea comitia non venerit. 

/ am afraid your uncle Caecilius is very angry because I 
would not undertake his action for fraudulent bankruptcy against 
Satyrus, who lias been very useful to us. But the creditors can 
do perfectly well without me; so I hope you will not be offended. 
Even if you think I only refused because the election is coming 
on, remember that it is a great prize. 

Atque haec huiusmodi sunt ; sed est, quod abs te 4° 
mihi ignosci pervelim. Caecilius, avunculus tuus, a P. 
Vario cum magna pecunia fraudaretur, agere coepit cum 
eius fratre A. Caninio Satyro de iis rebus quas eum dolo 
malo mancipio accepisse de Vario diceret ; una agebant 
ceteri creditores, in quibus erat L. Lucullus et. P. Scipio, 45 
et is, quern putabant magistrum fore, si bona venirent, 
L. Pontius. Verum hoc ridiculum est, de magistro : 
nunc cognosce rem. Eogavit me Caecilius ut adessem 
contra Satyrum. Dies fere nullus est quin hie Satyrus 
domum meam ventitet ; observat L. Domitium maxime, s© 
me habet proximum ; fuit et mihi et Q. fratri magno usui 
in nostris petitionibus : sane sum perturbatus, cum ipsius 
Satyri familiaritate, turn Domitii, in quo uno maxime 
ambitio nostra nititur. Demonstravi haec Caecilio ; 
simul et illud ostendi, si ipse unus cum ilLo xsaa w^\«ft.-* 
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deret, me ei satisfacturum fuisse, nunc in causa univer- 
fioruin creditorum, hominum praesertim amplissimorum, 
qui sine eo quern Caecilius suo nomine perhiberet facile 
causam communem sustinerent, aequum esse eum et officio 

60 meo consulere et'tempori Durius accipere hoc milii 
visus est quam vellem et quam homines belli solent, et 
postea prorsus ab instituta nostra paucorum dierum con- 
suetudine longe refugit. Abs te peto, ut mihi hoc 
ignoscas, et me existimes humanitate esse prohibitum, ne 

65 contra amici summam existimationem miserrimo eius 
tempore venirem, cum is omnia sua studia et officia in 
me contulisset; quod si voles in me esse durior, ambi- 
tionem putabis mihi obstitisse; ego autem arbitror, 
etiamsi id sit, mihi ignoscendum esse, otci ovx Up/jfov 

70 ov8k fioctyv : vides enim, in quo cursu simus et quam 
omnes gratias non modo retinendas, verum etiam acquir- 
endas putemus. Spero tibi me causam probasse, cupio 
quidem certe. 

Your statue of Hermes and Athena looks beautiful where it is 
placed, 

Hermathena tua valde me delectat, et posita ita belle 
75 est ut totum gymnasium eius dvdOrj/jLa esse videatur : 
multum te amamua. 
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POLITICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

II. (Ad Atticum, l 13.) 

From Cicero at Home to Atticus at Buthrotum 

in Epirus. 

Jan. 25, 61 b.o. 
I received your three letters ; but have not replied before, 
because I cannot always find a trustworthy messenger, and then 
I am not quite certain where to address to you. 

Accepi tuas tres iam epistolas : tmam a M. Cornelio, 
quant a Tribus Tabernis, ut opinor, ei dedisti, alteram, 
quam mihi Canusinus tuus hospes reddidit, tertiam, quam, 
ut scribis, ancora soluta de phaselo dedisti ; quae fuerunt 
omnes, ut rhetorum pueri loquuntur, cum humanitatis s 
sparsae sale, turn insignes amoris notis : quibus epistolis 
sum equidem abs te lacessitus ad rescribendum ; sed id- 
circo sum tardior, quod non invenio fidelem tabellarium 
— quotus enim quisque est, qui epistolam paullo graviorem 
ferre possit, nisi earn pellectione relevant? — ; accedit eo, io 
quod mihi non notum est ut quisque in Epirum proficisci- 
tur ; ego enim te arbitror caesis apud Amaltheam tuam 
victimis statim esse ad Sicyonem oppugnandum profectum; 
neque tamen id ipsum certum habeo, quando ad Antonium 
proficiscare aut quid in Epiro temporis ponas : ita neque '5 
Achaicis hominibus neque Epiro ticis paullo liberiores 
litteras committere audeo. 

Several things, however, have happened. I was not asked to 
speak first in the Senate, Oaius Piso being put be/ore me. I am 
rather glad, because now I am under no obligations to the cmi&v&X. 
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Piso. He is a mean, spiteful, deceitful rascal, all the same. His 
colleague, Valerius Messalla, is a good man, and very civil to 
me. 

Sunt autem post discessum a me tuum res dignae 
litteris nostris, sed non committendae eiusmodi periculo, 

*> ut aut interire aut aperiri aut intercipi possint. Primum 
igitur scito primum me non esse rogatum sententiam, 
praepositumque esse nobis pacificatorem Allobrogum, idque 
admurmuraiite senatu neque me invito esse factum, sum 
enim et ab observando homine perverso liber et ad digni- 

35 tatem in re publica retinendam contra illius voluntatem 
solutus, et ille secundus in dicendo locus habet auctori- 
tatem paene principis et voluntatem non nimis devinctam 
beneficio consulis ; tertius est Catulus, quartus, si etiam 
hoc quaeris, Hortensius. Consul autem ipse parvo animo 

30 et pravo, tantum cavillator genere illo moroso, quod etiam 
sine dicacitate ridetur, facie magis quam facetiis ridiculus, 
nihil agens cum re publica, seiunctus ab optimatibus, a 
quo nihil speres boni rei publicae, quia non vult, nihil 
speres mali, quia non audet ; eius autem collega et in me 

35 perhonorificus et partium studiosus ac defensor bonarum : 

They are likely to come to a split before long ; because I sup- 
pose you have heard how Clodius got in, dressed as a woman, at 
the festival of the Good Goddess. There has been a great disturb- 
ance : attention was called to it in the Senate ; Caesar divorced 
his wife : and the PorUifices and Vestal Virgins having decided 
that it is a case of sacrilege, a bill for trying Clodius has been 
introduced. Piso would like to hush it up ; but Messalla is as 
yet very determined. Gangs of rowdies are being collected foi" 
a riot. I was at first for severe measures, but am afraid all 
this will produce much trouble in the future. 
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qui nunc leviter inter se dissident; sed vereor ne 
hoc quod infectum est serpat longius : credo enim te 
audisse, cum apud Caesarem pro populo fieret, venisse 
eo muliebri vestitu virum, idque sacrificium cum virgines 
instaurassent, mentionem a Q. Cornificio in senatu factam 4« 
— is fuit princeps, ne tu forte aliquem nostrum putes — , 
postea rem ex senatus consulto ad virgines atque ad ponti- 
fices relatam, idque ab iis nefas esse decretum ; deinde ex 
senatus consulto consules rogationem promulgasse, uxori 
Caesarem nuntium remisisse. In hac causa Piso, amicitia 45 
P. Clodii ductus, operam dat ut ea rogatio quam ipse 
fert, et fert ex senatus consulto de religione, antiquetur, 
Messala vehementer adhuc agit severe ; boni viri precibus 
Clodii removentur a causa, operae comparantur ; nosmet 
ipsi, qui Lycurgei a principio fuissemus, quotidie demiti- 5© 
gamur, instat et urget Cato : quid multa ? vereor, ne 
haec neglecta a bonis, defensa ab improbis magnorum rei 
publicae malorum causa sit. 

Pompevus, as you say, plays a double game ; he professes to be 
very fond of me, but is really jealous. 

Tuus autem ille amicus — scin quern dicam 1 de quo tu 
ad me scripsisti, posteaquam non auderet reprehendere, 55 
laudare coepisse — nos, ut ostendit, admodum diligit, am- 
plectitur, amat, aperte laudat; occulte, sed ita ut per- 
spicuum sit, invidet : nihil come, nihil simplex, nihil iv 
to is 7roAtTt#cots illustre, nihil honestum, nihil forte, nihil 
liberum. Sed haec ad te scribam alias subtilius ; nam 60 
neque adhuc mihi satis nota sunt, et huic terrae filio 
nescio cui committere epistolam tantis de rebus non audeo. 

The provinces have not yet been assigned. I will make those 
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corrections in my speech which you suggest. Your approval of 
it delights me. I will send you the new edition of my speech 
against Metellus. No more news, except that Messalla has 
bought a house at a price which shows that I made a wise bargain. 
" Teucris " is very slow, but not hopeless. 

Provincias praetores nondum sortiti sunt : res eodem 
est loci quo reliquisti. To7ro0€criai/ quara postulas Miseni 

65 et Puteolorum includam orationi meae : " a. d. ni. Non. 
Decembr." mendose fuisse animadverteram. Quae 
laudas ex orationibus, mihi crede, vaJde mihi placebant, 
sed non audebam an tea dicere ; nunc vero, quod a te pro- 
bata sunt, multo mihi drrtKcorc/ja videntur. In illam 

70 orationem Metellinam addidi quaedam : liber tibi mittetur, 
quoniam te amor nostri <f>i\oprjTopa reddidit. 

Novi tibi quidnam scribam 1 quid 1 etiam : Messalla 
consul Autronianam domum emit HS. cxxxiiii. " Quid 
id ad me ?" inquies. Tantum, quod ea emptione et nos 

75 bene emisse iudicati sumus, et homines intelligere coeper- 
unt licere amicorum facultatibus in emendo ad dignitatem 
aliquam pervenire. TevKpis ilia lentum negotium est, 
sed tamen est in spe : tu ista confice. A nobis liberiorem 
epistolam exspecta. vl KaL Febr. M. Messalla M. 

80 Pisone coss. 
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CICERO AND HIS BROTHER. 

III. (Ad Quintum Fratrem, n. 6.) 

From Marcus Cicero at Rome to his Brother 
Quintus in Sardinia. 

April 8 or 9, 56 B.C. 
Quintus Cicero was about four years younger than his 
famous brother. He had been praetor, and afterwards Governor 
of Asia Minor; and was now a legatus or aide-de-camp of 
Pompeius in Sardinia. The two brothers were much attached, 
although the civil war led to a quarrel between them for a time. 

1 have given a dinner in honour of Tullia's betrothal to 
Crassipes. Tour boy was not well, but is better now. Your 
wife was complaining of you. 

A. d. viii. Idus Apriles sponsalia Crassipedi praebui : 
huic convivio puer optimus, Quintus tuus meusque, qu6d 
perleviter commotus fuerat, defuit. A. d. vn. Idus 
Apriles veni ad Quintum eumque vidi plane integrum, 
multumque is mecum sermonem habuit et perhumanum s 
de discordiis mulierum nostrarum : quid quaeris 1 nihil 
festivius ; Pomponia autem etiam de te questa est ; sed 
haec coram agemus. 

I have seen to the building of your house, which will be a fine 
one. Mine is going on fast. I dined with Crassipes and called 
on Pompeius, whom I missed in the day, and have sent you 
messages by him. Come home as soon, as you can. 

A puero ut discessi in aream tuam veni : res agebatur 
multis structoribus ; Longilium redemptorem cohortatus io 
sum ; fidem mihi faciebat se velle nobis placere. Bwes^ 



i 
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erit egregia, magis enim cerni iam poterat quam quantum 
ex forma iudicabamus ; itemque nostra celeriter aedifi- 
cabatur. Eo die cenavi apud Crassipedem; cenatus in 

is hortos ad Pompeium lectica latus sum. Luci eum con- 
venire non potueram, quod afuerat; videre autem volebam, 
quod eram postridie Roma exiturus, et quod ille in Sar- 
diniam iter habebat. Hominem conveni et ab eo petivi 
ut quam piimum te nobis redderet. Statim, dixit ; erat 

20 autem iturus, ut aiebat, a. d. in. Id. April., ut aut 
Labrone aut Pisis conscenderet. Tu, mi frater, simul 
et ille venerit, primam navigationem, dummodo idonea 
tempestas sit, ne omiseris. 

I am not at all anxious to get great wealth, but I would take 
it if it came to me. I am building here and there, and living in 
somewhat better style than before. 

' Aix<t>i\a<f>iav autem illam quam tu soles dicere bono 
*smodo desidero, sic prorsus ut advenientem excipiam 
libenter, latentem etiam nunc non excitem ; tribus locis 
aedifico, reliqua reconcinno ; vivo paullo liberalius quam 
solebam; opus erat si te haberem paullisper fabris 
locum darem. Sed haec, ut spero, brevi inter nos 
30 communicabimus. 

As to politics, Lentulus Marcellinus is a first-rate Consul, and 
Philippus not bad. Lentulus is checkmating Clodius and Oaius 
Cato by stopping all possible days for elections. Milo has played 
a trick on Cato by getting his prizefighters advertised to be sold 
as his "domestic establishment" 

Res autem Romanae sese sic habent : consul est egre- 
gius Lentulus non impediente collega, sic, inquam, bonus, 
ut mcliorem non viderim : dies comitiales exemit omnes ; 
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nam etiam Latinae instaurantur, nee tamen deerant 
supplicationes. Ita legibus perniciosissimis obsistitur, 35 
maxime Catonis, cui tamen egregie imposuit Milo noster : 
nam ille vindex gladiatorum et bestiariorum emerat de 
Cosconio et Pomponio bestiarios, nee sine iis armatis 
umquam in publico fuerat ; hos alere non poterat, itaque 
vix tenebat ; sensit Milo : dedit cuidam non familiari 40 
negotium, qui sine suspicione emeret earn familiam a 
Catone ; quae simul atque abducta est, Racilius, qui unus 
optimus est hoc tempore tribunus pi., rem patefecit, 
eosque homines sibi emptos esse dixit — sic enim placuerat 
— et tabulam proscripsit, se familiam Catonianam vendi- 45 
turum : in earn tabulam magni risus consequebantur. 

These outrageous proposals about extending Caesar's command 
cannot be brought on. The proposal to send Pompeius to Alex- 
andria seems to have dropped. Our friends are not quite satisfied 
with his conduct, but I think Lentulus treats him with too little 
civility. I scarcely ever go to the Senate, but have regained my 
popularity in the law courts. 

Hunc igitur Catonem Lentulus a legibus removit et 
eos qui de Caesare monstra promulgarunt, quibus inter- 
cederet nemo; nam quod de Pompeio Caninius agit 
sane quam refrixit ; neque enim res probatur et Pompeius 50 
noster in amicitia P. Lentuli vituperatur, et hercule non 
est idem ; nam apud perditissimam illam atque infimam 
faecem populi propter Milonem suboffendit, et boni multa 
ab eo desiderant, multa reprehendunt Marcellinus autem 
hoc uno mihi quidem non satisfacit, quod eum nimis 55 
aspere tractat : quamquam id senatu non invito facit ; 
quo ego me libentius a curia et ab omni parte rei publican 
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subtraho. In iudiciis ii sumus qui fuimus : domus 
celebratur ita ut cum maxime. 

Sextus Clodius was unfortunately acquitted by a worthless set 
of jurors. Write to me as soon as you can. 

60 Unum accidit imprudentia Milonis incommode, de 
Sexto Clodio, quern neque hoc tempore neque ab imbecillis 
accusatoribus mihi placuit accusari : ei tres sententiae 
deterrimo in consilio defuerunt ; itaque hominem populus 
revocat et retrahatur necesse est, non enim ferunt homines, 

65 et quia, cum apud suos diceret, paene damnatus est, 
vident damnatum. Ea ipsa in re Pompeii offensio nobis 
obstitit ; senatorum enim urna copiose absolvit, equitum 
adaequavit, tribuni aerarii condemnarunt ; sed hoc incom- 
modum consolantur quotidianae damnationes inimicorum, 

70 in quibus me perlibente Servius allisus est, ceteri conci- 
duntur. C. Cato concionatus est comitia haberi non 
siturum, si sibi a populo dies agendi essent exempti. 
Appius a Caesare nondum redierat. Tuas mirifice litteras 
exspecto : atque adhuc clausum mare fuisse scio, sed 

75 quosdam venisse tamen Olbia dicebant, qui te unice 
laudarent plurimique in provincia fieri dicerent : eosdem 
aiebant nuntiare te prima navigatione transmissurum ; id 
cupio et, quamquam te ipsum scilicet maxime, tamen 
etiam litteras tuas ante exspecto. Mi frater, vale. 
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IV. (Ad Familiares, v. 12.) 

From Cicero at Puteoli (?) to Lucius Lucceius 

at Rome. 

56 B.c. 
Lucceius was a Senator who was now about to publish a 
history of Rome from the Marsic or Social War of 90 B.C., and 
the struggle of Marius and Sulla which succeeded it. Cicero 
was very anxious that the eventful year of his consulship, with 
the conspiracy of Catilina, and his exile and recall, should be 
described as fully as he thought their importance deserved, and 
therefore asks Lucceius whether he will not write a continuation 
or a separate work on this subject. The letter is a celebrated one, 
partly because of its highly polished style (Cicero calls it in 
another letter valde bella, "a very elegant one"), and partly 
because such very open vanity seems startling as well as amus- 
ing to us. "We can hardly fancy a modern statesman asking a 
historian to speak of his exploits "more highly than perhaps 
strict truth would admit " I 

I long to read the history of my ovm times written by you 
above all men. 

Coram me tecum eadem haec agere saepe conantem 
deterruit pudor quidam paene subrusticus, quae nunc 
expromam absens audacius, epistola enim non erubescit. 
Ardeo cupiditate incredibili neque, ut ego arbitror, repre- 
hendenda, nomen ut nostrum scriptis illustretur et cele- s 
bretur tuis ; quod etsi mihi saepe ostendisti te esse fac- 
turum, tamen ignoscas velim huic festinationi meae; 
genus enim scriptorum tuorum etsi erat semper a mo 
vehementer exspectatum, stamen vicit opmionwa* \»R»x!fc^ 
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10 meque ita vel cepit vel incendit ut cuperem quam celer- 
rirne res nostras monumentis commendari tuis; neque 
enim me solum commemoratio posteritatis ad spem quan- 
dam immortalitatis rapit, sed etiam ilia cupiditas, ut vel 
auctoritate testimonii tui vel indicio benevolentiae vel 

is suavitate ingenii vivi perfruamur. 

Pardon me for asking you to consider whether it would be best 
to treat this as a continuation of your history, or as a separate 
work, like what has been done by several Cheek historians. I 
prefer the lalter f because you could then treat the subject more 
fully. 

Neque tamen, haec cum scribebam, eram nescius, 
quantis oneribus premerere susceptarum rerum et iam 
institutarum ; sed, quia videbam Italici belli et civilis 
historiam iam a te paene esse perfectam, dixeras autem 

20 mihi te reliquas res ordiri, deesse mini nolui quin te 
admonerem ut cogitares, coniunctene malles cum reliquis 
rebus nostra contexere, an, ut multi Graeci fecerunt, 
Callisthenes Phocium bellum, Timaeus Pyrrhi, Polybius 
Numantinum, qui omnes a perpetuis suis historiis ea 

25 quae dixi bella separaverunt, tu quoque item civilem 
coniurationem ab hostilibus externisque bellis seiungeres. 
Equidem ad nostram laudem non multum video interesse, 
sed ad properationem meam quiddam interest non te 
exspectare, dum ad locum venias, ac statim causam illam 

30 totam et tempus arripere ; et simul, si uno in argumento 
unaque in persona mens tua tota versabitur, cerno iam 
animo, quanto omnia uberiora atque ornatiora futura sint. 
Neque tamen ignoro quam impudenter faciam, qui primum 
tibi tantum oneris imponam — potest enim mihi denegare 
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occupatio tua — , deinde etiam, ut ornes me, postulein. 3$ 
Quid, si ilia tibi non tanto opere videntur ornanda ? 

I will even make bold to ask you to trangress the strict laws of 
history, and in praise of what I have done to allow a little more 
to your regard than strict truth will admit. / 

Sed tamen, qui semel verecundiae fines transient, eum 
bene et naviter oportet esse impudentem. Itaque te 
plane etiam atque etiam rogo, ut et ornes ea vehementius\ 
etiam, quam fortasse sentis, et in eo leges historiae neg- V 
ligas; gratiamque illam, de qua suavissime quodam in ^- : 
prooemio scripsisti, a qua te flecti non magis potuisse 
demonstras quam Herculem Xenophontium ilium a Vol- 
uptate, earn, si me tibi vehementius commendabit, ne 
aspernere, amorique nostro plusculum etiam quam con- 45 
cedet Veritas largiare. 

The subject is worthy of your powers, and will make an ex- 
cellent volume. There is room for displaying your legal know- 
ledge, and your political sagacity, and you will be able to treat the 
perfidy of some people to me with much seventy. The strange 
changes of fortune I have passed through must in themselves excite 
both interest and pity. 

Quod si te adducemus ut hoc suscipias, erit, ut mihi 
persuadeo, materies digna facultate et copia tua ; a prin- 
cipio enim coniurationis usque ad reditum nostrum videtur 
mihi modicum quoddam corpus confici posse, in quo et 50 
ilia poteris uti civilium commutationum scientia, vel in 
explicandis causis rerum novarum vel in remediis incom- 
modorum, cum et reprehendes ea quae vituperanda 
duces, et quae placebunt exponendis rationibus compro- 
babis, et si liberius, ut consuesti, agendum ^\&»&sss».» ^ 
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multorum in nos perfidiam, insidias, proditionem notabis. 
Multam etiam casus nostri varietatem tibi in scribendo 
suppeditabunt plenam cuiusdam voluptatis, quae vehe- 
menter animos hominum in legendo tuo scripto retinere 

60 possit ; nihil est enim aptius ad delectationem lectoris 
quam temporum varietates fortunaeque vicissitudines : 
quae etsi nobis optabiles in experiendo non fuerunt, in 
legendo tamen erunt iucundae, habet enim praeteriti 
doloris secura recordatio delectationem ; ceteris *rero nulla 

65 perfunctis propria molestia, casus autem alienos sine ullo 
dolore intuentibus, etiam ipsa misericordia est iucunda. 

Who does not read toith interest of Epameinondas or Themis- 
tocles ? Records of the lives of famous men have a special chann 
for lis from first to last. 

Quern enim nostrum ille moriens apud Mantineam Epa- 
minondas non cum quadam miseratione delectat? qui 
turn denique sibi evelli iubet spiculum, posteaquam ei 

7 o percontanti dictum est clipeum esse salvum, ut etiam in 
vulneris dolore aequo animo cum laude moreretur. Cuius 
studium in legendo non erectum Themistocli fuga reditu- 
que retinetur % etenim ordo ipse annalium mediocriter nos 
retinet quasi enumeratione fastorum : at viri saepe excel- 

75 lentis ancipites variique casus habent admirationem ex- 
spectationem, laetitiam molestiam, spem timorem; si 
vero exitu notabili concluduntur, expletur animus iucun- 
dissima lectionis voluptate. 

I shall therefore be glad if you decide to treat my life sepa- 
rately, as being a complete dramatic history in itself. 

Quo mihi accident optatius, si in hac sententia fueris, 
80 ut a continentibus tuis scriptis, in quibus perpetuam rerum 
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gestarum historiam complecteris, secernas hanc quasi 
fabulam rerum eventorumque nostrorum; habet enini 
varios actus mutationesque et consiliorum et temporum. 

I am not afraid of seeming merely to flatter you in thus urnt- 
ing. You know your own powers, and that great subjects demand 
great artists. Alexander and Agesilaus would allow none but 
the greatest to represent them ; and praise is valuable in propor- 
tion as it is given by those who themselves have won praise. 

Ac non' vereor, ne adsentatiuncula quadam aucupari 
tuam gratiam videar, cum hoc demonstrem, me a te 85 
potjissimum ornari celebrarique velle; neque enim tu is 
es qui, qui sis, nescias, et qui non eos magis, qui te non 
admirentur, invidos, quam eos, qui laudent, assentatores 
arbitrere, neque autem ego sum ita demens, ut me sem- 
pitemae gloriae per eum commendari velim, qui non ipse 90 
quoque in me commendando propriam ingenii gloriam 
consequatur. Neque enim Alexander ille gratiae causa 
ab Apelle potissimum pingi et a Lysippo fingi volebat, 
sed quod illorum artem cum ipsis, turn etiam sibi gloriae 
fore putabat. Atque illi artifices corporis simulacra ig- 95 
notis nota faciebant, quae vel si nulla sint, uihilo sint 
tamen obscuriores clari viri; nee minus est Spartiates 
Agesilaus ille perhibendus, qui neque pictam neque fictam 
imaginem suam passus est esse, quam qui in eo genere 
laborarunt ; unus enim Xenophontis libellus in eo rege xoo 
laudando facile omnes imagines omnium statuasque super- 
avit. Atque hoc praestantius mihi fuerit et ad laetitiam 
animi et ad memoriae dignitatem, si in tua scripta per- 
venero quam si in ceterorum, quod non ingenium mihi 
solum suppeditatum fuerit tuum, sicut TmLQtaso&. *>>«* 

o 
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Timaeo aut ab Herodoto Themistocli, sed etiam aucto- 
ritas clarissimi et spectatissimi viri, et in rei publicae 
maximis gravissimisque causis cogniti atque in primis 
probati, ut mihi non solum praeconium, quod, cum in 
no Sigeum venisset, Alexander ab Homero Achilli tributum 
esse dixit, sed etiam grave testimonium impertitum clari 
hominis magnique videatur; placet enim Hector ille 
mihi Naevianus, qui non tantum " laudari " se laetatur, 
sed addit etiam " a laudato viro." 

If you do not consent I must write about myself; but self' 
praise never convinces, and is always disliked. 

"5 Quod si a te non impetraro, hoc est, si quae te res 
inipedierit — neque enim fas esse arbitror quidquam me 
rogantem abs te non impetrare — , cogar fortasse facere, 
quod nonnulli saepe reprehendunt : scribam ipse de me, 
multorum tamen exemplo et clarorum virorum ; sed, quod 

120 te non fugit, haec sunt in hoc genere vitia : et verecun- 
dius ipsi de sese scribant necesse est, si quid est laudandum, 
et praetereant, si quid reprehendenduni est; accedit etiam, 
ut minor sit fides, minor auctoritas, multi denique repre- 
hendant et dicant verecundiores esse praecones ludoram 

"5 gymnicorum, qui cum ceteris coronas imposuerint victo- 
ribus, eorumque nomina magna voce pronuntiarint, cum 
ipsi ante ludorum missionem corona donentur, alium 
praeconem adhibeant, ne sua voce se ipsi victores esse 
praedicent. 

/ am too eager to read your work to be able to wait. Let me 
know your decision, and I will supply you with notes of the 
events. 

* 30 Haec nos vitare cupimus et, si recipis causam nostram, 
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vitabimus, idque ut facias, rogamus. Ac, ne forte mirere, 
cur, cum mihi saepe ostenderis te" accuratissime nostro- 
rum temporum consilia atque eventus litteris mandaturum, 
a te id nunc tanto opere et tarn multis verbis petamus, 
ilia nos cupiditas incendit, de qua initio Bcripsi, festina- 135 
tionis, quod alacres animo sumus, ut et ceteri viventibus 
nobis ex libris tuis nos cognoscant, et nosmet ipsi vivi 
gloriola nostra perfruamur. His de rebus quid acturus 
sis, si tibi non est molestum, rescribas mihi velim; si 
enim suscipis causam, conficiam commentarios rerum 140 
omnium, sin autem differs me in tempus aliud, coram 
tecum loquar. Tu interea non cessabis, et ea quae habes 
instituta perpolies, nosque diliges. 
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V. (Fam. vii. 1.) 

From Cicero at Rome to Marcus Marius at 

Pompeii. 

55 b.o. 
Marcus Marius was probably a kinsman of the great 
Marius, being, like him, and like Cicero himself, a native of the 
famous little town of Arpinum. Both he and Cicero had houses 
also at the town of Pompeii under Mount Vesuvius, which is 
now being uncovered from the ashes in which it is buried. The 
occasion of the games here described was the opening by 
Pompeius, in his second consulship, of the first stone theatre at 
Rome. It is said to have been made on the model of a Greek 
theatre which Pompeius had seen at Mytilene, and to have 
been large enough to hold 40,000 spectators. The Romans 
were passionately fond of these brutal exhibitions of ^&*afc«^ 
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and wild beast fights, and probably there would scarcely 
be more Romans found to sympathise with Cicero in the 
refinement of his disgust for such things than modern Span- 
iards who would dislike a bull-fight. Dickens says: "As 
the Coliseum tops all other ruins, standing there a moun- 
tain among graves, so do its ancient influences outlive all other 
remnants of the old mythology and old butchery of Rome in 
the nature of the fierce and cruel Roman people ; and there is 
scarcely one countenance in a hundred among the common 
people in the streets which would not be at home and happy 
in a renovated Coliseum to-morrow." — (Pictures from Italy.) 
It is true that at this particular show, according to Pliny, the 
cries of the poor elephants when they found escape impossible 
so affected the people that they shed tears and cursed Pompeius. 
Probably, however, they let the butchery go on all the same. 

J congratulate you on your absence from the games, especially 
if it was intentional. You were far better off in your lovely villa 
doing what you liked, than seeing dull plays with us. They were 
duller than usual, because the worn-out old actors like Aesopus 
came on the stage again, and wit was entirely sacrificed to vulgar 
display. 

Si te dolor aliqui corporis ant infirmitas valetudinis 
tuae tenuit, quo minus ad ludos venires, fortunae magis 
tribuo quam sapientiae tuae ; sin haec quae ceteri 
mirantur contemnenda duxisti, et, cum per valetudinem 

5 posses, venire tamen noluisti, utrumque laetor, et sine 
dolore corporis te fuisse et animo valuisse, cum ea quae 
sine causa mirantur alii neglexeris, modo ut tibi con- 
stiterit fructus otii tui, quo quidem tibi perfrui mirifice 
licuit, cum esses in ista amoenitate paene solus relictus. 

xo Neque tamen dubito, quin tu in illo cubiculo tuo, ex quo 
tibi Stabianum perforasti et patefecisti Misenum, per eos 
dies matutina tempora lectiunculis consumpseris, cum 
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illi interea, qui te istic reliquerunt, spectarent communes 
mimos semisomni. Reliquas vero partes diei tu con- 
sumebas iis delectationibus quas tibi ipse ad arbitrium 15 
tuum compararas, nobis autem erant ea perpetienda 
quae Sp. Maecius probavisset. Omnino, si quaeris, ludi 
apparatissimi, sed non tui stomachi; coniecturam enim 
facio de meo : nam primum honoris causa in scenam 
redierant ii quos ego honoris causa de scena decessisse 20 
arbitrabar ; deliciae vero tuae, noster Aesopus, eiusmodi 
fuit ut ei desinere per omnes homines liceret : is iurare 
cum coepisset, vox eum defecit in illo loco : "si sciens 
fallo." Quid tibi ego alia narrem? nosti enim reliquos 
ludos, qui ne id quidem leporis habuerunt quod solent 25 
mediocres ludi ; apparatus enim spectatio tollebat omnem 
hilaritatem, quo quidem apparatu non dubito quin animo 
aequissimo carueris ; quid enim delectationis habent sex- 
centi muli in Clytaemnestra, aut in Equo Troiano cre- 
terrarum tria milia, aut armatura varia peditatus et 30 
equitatus in aliqua pugna ? quae popularem admirationem 
habuerunt, delectationem tibi nullam attulissent. 

• 

You would enjoy your secretary's reading to you far more : 
for as to our Greek and Oscan plays, you are in the Oscan country 
yourself, and you cannot bear anything Greek . Athletes and 
prize-fighters do not suit us. The wild beast fights cost an im- 
mense sum, but are very brutal. The elephants seemed so human 
that the people pitied them. 

Quod si tu per eos dies operam dedisti Protogeni tuo, 
dummodo is tibi quidvis potius quam orationes meas 
legerit, ne tu haud paullo plus quam quisquam nostrum 35 
delectationis habuisti; non enim te puto Grafton «s^ 
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Oscos ludos desiderasse, praesertim cum Oscos vel in 
eenatu vestro spectare possis, Graecos ita non ames, ut 
ne ad villam quidem tuam via Graeca ire soleas. Nam 

40 quid ego te athletas putem desiderare, qui gladiatores 
contempseris 1 in quibus ipse Pompeius confitetur se et 
operam et oleum perdidisse. Reliquae sunt venationes 
binae per dies quinque, magnificae — nemo negat — , sed 
quae potest homini esse polito delectatio, cum aut homo 

45 imbecillus a yalentissima bestia laniatur aut praeclara 
bestia venabulo transverberatur ? quae tamen, si videnda 
sunt, saepe vidisti, neque nos, qui haec spectavimus, quid- 
quam novi vidimus. Extremus elephantorum dies fuit : * 
in quo admiratio magna vulgi atque turbae, delectatio 

50 nulla exstitit ; quin etiam misericordia quaedam consecuta 
est, atque opinio eiusmodi, esse quandam ill! beluae cum 
genere humano societatem. 

During these days I was busy in the law courts, I should 
like to retire, as Aesopus the actor has done. If it was laborious 
before, it is slavery now, when I have little to gain by it, and am 
obliged to defend unworthy people. 

His ego tamen diebus, ne forte videar tibi non modo 
beatus, sed liber omnino fuisse, dirupi me paene in iudicio 

55 Galli Caninii, familiaris tul Quod si tarn facilem popu- 
lum haberem quam Aesopus habuit, libenter mehercule 
artem desinerem, tecumque et cum similibus nostri vive- 
rem ; nam me cum antea taedebat, cum et aetas et am- 
bitio me hortabatiu' et licebat denique quern nolebam non 

60 dcfendere, turn vero hoc tempore vita nulla est ; neque 
enim fructum ullum laboris exspecto et cogor nonnum- 
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quam homines non optime de me meritos rogatu eorum, 
qui bene meriti sunt, defendere. 

I envy you your life, and if J am less hard pressed, we will 
enjoy ourselves together in our own way. Be careful of your 
health, and we will go the round of our country houses. Though 
I am very busy, I am writing this long letter to console you if you 
have missed being here at the games. 

Itaque quaero causas omnes aliquando vivendi arbitratu 
meo, teque et istara rationem otii tui et laudo vehementer 65 
et probo,.quodque nos minus intervisis, hoc fero animo 
aequiore, quod, si Eomae esses, tamen neque nos lepore 
tuo neque te — si qui est in me — meo frui liceret propter 
molestissimas occupationes meas ; quibus si me relaxaro 
— nam, ut plane exsolvam, non postulo — , te ipsum, qui 7 o 
multos annos nihil aliud commentaris, docebo profecto 
quid sit humaniter vivere. Tu modo istam imbecillitatem 
valetudinis tuae sustenta et tuere, ut facis, ut nostras 
villas obire et mecum simul lecticula concursare possis. 
Haec ad te pluribus verbis scripsi quam soleo, non otii 7S 
abundantia, sed amoris erga te, quod me quadam epistola 
subinvitaras, si memoria tenes, ut ad te aliquid eiusmodi 
scriberem, quo minus te praetermisisse ludos paeniteret : 
quod si adsecutus sum, gaudeo ; sin minus, hoc me tamen 
consolor, quod posthac ad ludos venies nosque vises, neque 80 
in epistolis relinques meis spem aliquam delectationis 
tuae. 
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A VALUED SERVANT. 

VI. (Ad Fam. xvl 16.) 

From Quintus Cicero in Britain to his Brother 

Marcus at Rome. 

54 b.o. 
Quintus Cicero had now left Pompeius, and was serving 
under Caesar in Britain. There was no quarrel, it must be 
remembered, as yet between the two great generals. This 
little letter shows that Cicero's affection for his confidential 
slave, Tiro, whom he had just set free, was not looked on with 
jealousy by his relatives. Compare Letter xvi., where young 
Marcus writes to Tiro to say that he means to do better at 
Athens. It gives an interest to this letter to know that it was 
written from our own island nearly two thousand years ago. 

I am extremely glad to hear you have emancipated. Tiro. I 
judge by my affection for Statius how much you must value him. 

De Tirone, mi Marce, ita te meumque Ciceronem et 
tnam Tulliolani tuumque filium videam, ut mihi gratis- 
simum fecisti, quod eum, indigmim ilia fortuna nobis 
amicum quam servum esse maluisti : mihi crede, tuis et 

s illius litteris perlectis exsilui gaudio, et tibi et ago gratias 
et gratulor; si enim mihi Statii fidelitas et frugalitas 
est tantae voluptati, quanti esse in isto haec eadem bona 
debent, additis litteris et sermonibus et hnmauitate, quae 
sunt iis ipsis commodis potiora ! Amo te omnibus 

xo equidem de maximis causis, verum etiam propter hanc, 
vel quod mihi sic, ut debuisti, nuntiasti : te totum in 
litteris vidi. Sabini pueris et promisi omnia et faciam. 
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A POEM ON BRITAIN. 
VII. (Ad Q. F. n. 16.) 

From Marcus Cicero at Rome to his Brother 

Quintus in Britain. 

54 b.o. 

Quintus Cicero wrote many letters like the preceding one 
from Britain. His brother had dreaded for him a journey to 
such a remote and savage island as ours was then thought. 
Vergil calls the inhabitants penitus toto divisos orbe Britan- 
nos ; Horace ultimos orbis Britannos ; and Catullus horribiles 
Britannos. Cicero was chiefly occupied in the law courts this 
year. The best known of the speeches he delivered is the 
"ProPlancio." 

i" am extremely busy in the law courts, and endeavouring to 
make thereby for myself as many friends as possible. 

Cum a me Uitteras librarii manu acceperis, ne 
paullum quidem me otii habuisse iudicato, cum autem 
mea, paullum : sic enim habeto, numquam me a causis 
et iudiciis districtiorem fuisse, atque id anni tempore 
gravissimo et caloribus maximis. Sed haec, quoniam tu s 
ita praescribis, ferenda sunt, neque commit tendum, ut 
aut spei aut cogitationi vestrae ego videar defuisse, 
praesertim cum, si id difficilius fuerit, tarn en ex hoc 
labore maguam gratiam magnamque dignitatem sim 
collecturus. Itaque, ut tibi placet, damus operam, ne xo 
cuius animum offendamus, atque ut etiam ab iis ipsis qui 
nos cum Caesare tarn coniunctos dblent diligamur, ab 
aequis vero aut etiam propensis in hanc partem vehe- 
menter et colamur et amemur. 
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The bribery was monstrous, and proceedings have been taken 
in the Senate : I did not interfere. Drusus has been accused of 
fraudulent collusion. Some more trials are coming on. I see 
you enjoyed yourself but I could not approve. 

x 5 De ambitu cum atrocissime ageretur in senatu mul- 
tos dies, quod ita erant progressi candidati consulares 
ut non esset ferendum, in senatu non fui : statui ad 
nullam medicinam rei publicae sine magno praesidio 
accedere. Quo die haec scripsi, Drusus erat de praevari- 

20 catione a tribunis aerariis absolute, in summa quattuor 
sententiis, cum senatores et equites damnassent. Ego 
eodem die post meridiem Vatinium eram defensurus : ea 
res facilis est. Coinitia in mensem Septembrem reiecta 
sunt. Scauri iudicium statim exercebitur, cui nos non 

25 deerimus. SwSctVvovs 2o<£o/cA,covs, quamquam a te 
actam fabellam video esse festive, nullo modo probavi. 

I was delighted to have a letter from Britain. Things look 
briglUer, but I am anxious you should succeed. You have fine 
material for a poem on the island. I would help you, but that 
you want no help from me. 

Venio nunc ad id, quod nescio an primum esse debuerit : 
iucundas mihi tuas de Britannia litteras ! Timebam 
Oceanum, timebam litus insulae : reliqua non equidem 

30 contemno, sed plus habent tamen spei quam tinioris, 
magisque sum sollicitus exspectatione ea quam metu. 
Te vero wroOeo-iv scribendi egregiam habere video : quos 
tu situs, quas naturas rerum et locorum, quos mores, quas 
gentes, quas pugnas, quern vero ipsum imperatorem habes ! 

35 Ego te libenter, ut rogas, quibus rebus vis, adiuvabo et 
tibi versus quos rogas, yXavx? cis 'AO-qvas, niittam. 
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I am afraid you are concealing something. What did Caesar 
really say about the latter part of my poem? Tell me honestly; 
I shall not be offended. 

Sed heus tu, celari videor a te : quomodonam, mi 
frater, de nostris versibus Caesar ? nam primuru libruni 
se legisse scripsit ad me ante, et prima sic, ut neget se 
ne Graeca quidem meliora legisse ; reliqua ad quendam 4© 
locum pq,OvfioT€pa — hoc enim- utitur verbo — . Die mihi 
verum : nuin aut res eum aut x a P aKT *IP non delectat ? 
nihil est, quod vereare ; ego enim ne pilo quidem minus 
te amabo. Hac de re <f>i\akrj$ws et, ut soles scribere, 
fraterne. 45 
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VIII. (Ad Att. v. 1.) 

From Cicero at Minturnae (?) to Atticus at Rome. 

May, 51 B.C. 
In this year Cicero found himself obliged by law, much 
against his will, to draw lots for the government of a province. 
He obtained the government of Cilicia — that is, the southern 
half of Asia Minor — and also the island of Cyprus, which is 
now under English rule. This letter seems to be written while 
Cicero was travelling southwards to his house at Pompeii, before 
starting for Asia. Quint us Cicero was married to Pompon ia, 
the sister of Atticus, a lady of a most uncertain temper. The 
letter gives a very natural and amusing description of the 
troubles of the henpecked husband. 

Be sure you do not let them keep me in the province more than 
a year ; and see that my money matters are settled. 
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Ego vero et tuum in discessu vidi animum et meo sum 
ipse testis ; quo niagis erit tibi videndum ne quid novi 
decernatur, ut hoc nostrum desiderium ne plus sit annuura. 
De Annio Saturnino curasti probe. De satisdando vero 

5 te rogo, quoad eris Romae, tu ut satisdes ; et sunt aliquot 
satisdationes secundum mancipium, veluti Mennianorum 
praediorum vel Atilianorum. De Oppio factum est ut 
volui, et maxime quod dccC. aperuisti ; quae quidem ego 
utique vel versura facta solvi volo, ne extrema exactio' 

xo nostrorum nominum exspectetur. 

You tell me to advise Quintus to be gentle with your sister, 
but I vnll tell you how she behaved. Quintus was most consider- 
ate to Tier, but she persisted in showing such bad temper thai I 
was really concerned for him. So that it is you who ought to 
remonstrate with her. 

Nunc venio ad transversum ilium extremae epistolae 
tuae versiculum, in quo me admones de sorore : quae res 
se sic habet. Ut veni in Arpinas, cum ad me frater 
venisset, in primis nobis serrno, isque multus, de te fuit, 

is ex quo ego veni ad ea quae fueramus ego et tu inter nos 
de sorore in Tusculano locuti : nihil tam vidi mite, nihil 
tarn placatum quam turn meus frater erat in sororem 
tuam, ut etiam si qua fuerat ex ratione sumptus offensio, 
non appareret. Ille sic dies ; postridie ex Arpinati pro- 

20 fecti sumus. Ut in Arcano Quintus maneret, dies fecit, 
ego Aquini, sed prandimus in Arcano — nosti hunc funduin 
— ; quo ut venimus, humanissime Quintus " Pomponia," 
inquit, "tu invita mulieres, ego accivero pueros:" nihil 
potuit, mihi quidem ut visum est, dulcius, idque cum 

as verbis turn etiam animo ac vultu. At ilia audientibus 
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nobis " ego sum " inquit " hie hospita " — id autem ex eo, 
ut opinor, quod antecesserat Statius, ut prandium nobis 
videret — ; turn Quintus "en" inquit mihi "haec ego 
patior quotidie." Dices: "quid, quaeso, istuc erat?" 
Magnum ; itaque me ipsum commoverat : sic absurde et 30 
aspere verbis vultuque responderat. Dissimulavi dolens. 
Discubuimus omnes praeter illam, cui tamen Quintus de 
mensa misit, ilia reiecit. Quid multa 1 nihil meo fratre 
lenius, nihil asperius tua sorore mihi visum est ; et multa 
praetereo, quae turn mihi maiori stomacho quam ipsi 3s 
Quinto fuerunt. Ego inde Aquinum ; Quintus in Arcano 
remansit et Aquinum ad me postridie mane venit, mihique 
narravit nee secum illam dormire voluisse, et cum dis- 
cessura esset fuisse eiusmodi, qualem ego vidissem. Quid 
quaeris 1 vel ipsi hoc dicas licet, humanitatem ei meo 40 
iudicio illo die defuisse. Haec ad te scripsi fortasse pluri- 
bus, quam necesse fuit, ut videres tuas quoque esse partes 
instituendi et monendi. 

Be sure you write often. I have just left Torquatus. Tell 
him I mentioned him. 

Reliquum est, ut antequam proficiscare mandata 
nostra exhaurias, scribas ad me omnia, Pomptinum ex- 45 
trudas, cum profectus eris cures ut sciam, sic habeas, 
nihil mehercule te mihi nee carius esse nee suavius. A. 
Torquatum amantissime dimisi Minturnis, optimum virum, 
cui me ad te scripsisse aliquid in sermone significes velim. 
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A GOVERNOR'S DESPATCH. 

IX. (Ad Fam. xv. 2.) 

From Cicero in Camp near Cybistra to the Senate 
and Magistrates of Rome. 

August or September, 51 b.o. 
The preceding letter was written by Cicero a little before 
starting for his province. This is not exactly a letter, but the 
second of his official despatches sent to be read in the Senate. On 
arriving in Asia, Cicero found that the Parthians, the dreaded 
enemies of the Romans, had crossed the Euphrates. So he 
marched with an army of about 15,000 men, besides the forces 
of Deiot&rus, King of Galatia, to Cybistra, a town on the borders 
of Cappadocia and Cilicia. The Parthians, however, had already 
retired. Cicero afterwards had some slight successes against 
them, and claimed a triumph ; but in the confusion of the Civil 
War such things were forgotten. 

/ could not reach my province before the last day of July. I 
found military preparations the first necessity, as the Parthians 

seemed likely to attack on the side of Cappadocia. I have there- 
fore encamped at Cybistra, in the Taurus, where I can have the 

aid of King Deiotants, and keep an eye on King Artavasdes. 

S. v. v. b. e. e. q. v. Cum pr. K. Sext. in provin- 
ciam venissem, neque maturius propter itinerum et navi- 
gationum dim" cultatem venire potuissem, maxime convenire 
officio meo reique publicae conducere putavi parare ea 
5 quae ad exercitum quaeque ad rem militarem pertinerent; 
quae cum essent a me cura magis et diligentia quam 
facilitate et copia constituta, nimtiique et litterae de bello 
a Parthis in provinciam Syriam illato qnotidie fere affer- 
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rentur, iter niihi faciendum per Lycaoniam et per Isauros 
et per Cappadociam arbitratus sum ; erat enim magna xo 
suspicio, Parthos, si ex Syria egredi atque irrumpere in 
meam provinciam conarentur, iter eos per Cappadociam, 
quod ea maxime pateret, esse facturos. Itaque cum exer- 
citu per Cappadociae partem earn quae cum Cilicia con- 
tinens est iter feci, castraque ad Cybistra, quod oppidum is 
est ad montem Taurum, locavi, ut Artavasdes, rex Arme- 
nius, quocumque animo esset, sciret non procul a suis fini- 
bus exercitum populi Romani esse, et Deiotarum, fidelis- 
simum regem atque amicissimum rei publicae nostrae, 
maxime coniunctum haberem, cuius et consilio et opibus ao 
adiuvari posset res publica. Quo cum in loco castra 
haberem equitatumque in Ciliciam.misissem, ut et meus 
adventus iis civitatibus quae in ea parte essent nuntiatus 
firmiores animos omnium faceret, et ego mature quid 
ageretur in Syria scire possem, tempus eius tridui, quod as 
in iis castris morabar, in magno officio et necessario mihi 
ponendum putavi 

i" informed King Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia that he was 
particularly commended to my protection. At first he said he 
was in no danger, but I recommended prudence. Next day, how- 
ever, he came to report a plot against his life. I have refused to 
give him an army, on account of the Parthians, but have sug- 
gested the measures he had better take. I am now on the march 
into Cilicia. 

Cum enim vestra auctoritas intercessisset, ut ego. 
regem Ariobarzanem Eusebem et Philoromaeum tuerer, 
eiusque regis salutem incolumitatemque regni defenderem, 30 
regi regnoque praesidio essem, adiunxissetisque salutem 
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eius regis senatui populoque Romano magnae curae esse, 
quod nullo umquam de rege decretum esset a nostro ordine, 
existimavi me iudicium vestrum ad regem deferre debere, 

35 eique praesidium meum et fidem et diligentiam polliceri, 
ut, quoniam salus ipsius, incolumitas regni mihi commen- 
data esset a vobis, diceret, si quid vellet. Quae cum 
essem in consilio meo cum rege locutus, initio ille orationis 
suae vobis maximas, ut debuit, deinde etiam mihi gratias 

40 egit, quod ei permagnum et perhonorificum videbatur 
senatui populoque Romano tantae curae esse salutem suam, 
meque tantam diligentiam adhibere, ut et mea fides et 
commendationis vestrae auctoritas perspici posset. Atque 
ille primo, quod mihi maximae laetitiae fuit, ita mecum 

45 locutus est, ut nullas insidias neque vitae suae neque regno 
diceret se aut intelligere fieri aut etiam suspicari. Cum 
ego ei gratulatus essem idque me gaudere dixissem, cohor- 
tatus ut recordaretur casum ilium interitus paterni et 
vigilanter se tueretur, atque admonitu senatus consuleret 

50 saluti suae, turn a me discessit in oppidum Cybistra. 
Postero autem die cum Ariarathe, firatre suo, et cum 
paternis amicis maioribus natu ad me in castra venit per- 
turbatusque et flens, cum idem et frater faceret et amici, 
meam fidem, vestram commendationem implorare coepit 

55 Cum admirarer, quid accidisset novi, dixit ad se indicia 
manifestarum insidiarum esse delata, quae essent ante 
adventum meum occultata, quod ii qui ea patefacere 
possent propter metum reticuissent ; eo autem tempore 
spe mei praesidii complures ea quae scirent audacter ad 

60 se detulisse; in iis amantissimum sui, summa pietate 
praedituni fratrem dicere — ea quae me quoque is audiente 
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dicebat — : se sollicitatum esse, ut regnare vellet ; id vivo 
fratre suo accipere non potuisse; se tamen ante illud 
tempus earn rem numquam in medium propter periculi 
metum protulisse. Quae cum esset locutus, monui6s 
regem, ut omnem diligentiam ad se conservandum ad- 
hiberet, amicosque patris eius atque avi iudicio probatos 
hortatus sum, regis sui vitam docti casu acerbissimo patris 
eius omni cura custodiaque defenderent. Cum rex a me 
equitatum cohortesque de exercitu meo postularet, etsi 70 
intelligebam vestro senatus consulto non modo posse me 
id facere, sed etiam debere, tamen, cum res publica pos- 
tularet propter quotidianos ex Syria nuntios, ut quam 
primum exercitum ad Ciliciae fines adducerem, cumque 
mihi rex patefactis iam insidiis non egere exercitu populi 75 
Romani, sed posse se suis opibus defendere videretur, 
ilium cohortatus sum, ut in sua vita conservanda primum 
regnare disceret: a quibus perspexisset sibi insidias 
paratas, in eos uteretur iure regio ; poena afficeret eos, 
quos necesse esset, reliquos metu liberaret ; praesidio exer- 80 
citus mei ad eorum, qui in culpa essent, timorem potius 
quam ad contentionem uteretur ; fore autem ut omnes, 
quoniam senatus consultum nossent, intelligerent me regi, 
si opus esset, ex auctoritate vestra praesidio futurum. 
Ita confirmato illo ex eo loco castra movi ; iter in Ciliciam 85 
facere institui, cum hac opinione e Cappadocia discederem, 
ut consilio vestro, casu incredibili ac paene divino, regem, 
quern vos honorificentissime appellassetis nullo postulante, 
quemque meae fidei commendassetis et cuius salutem 
magnae vobi3 curae esse decressetis, meus adventus prae- 90 
sentibus insidiis liberasset : quod ad vos a me scribi non 
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alienum putavi, ut intelligeretis ex iis quae paene acci- 
derunt vos multo ante, ne ea acciderent, providisse, eoque 
vos studiosius feci certiores, quod in rege Ariobarzane ea 
95 mihi signa videor virtutis, ingenii, fidei benevolentiaeque 
erga vos perspexisse, ut non sine causa tantam curam in 
eius vos salutem diligeutiainque videamiui contulisse. 
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X. (Ad Fam. ix. 20.) 

From Cicero at Rome to Lucius Papirius Paetus 

at Naples. 

46 b.o. 
Lucius Paetus was not a statesman of any importance, but 
a good-humoured gentleman of the Epicurean school of thinking, 
who had a house at Naples ; and the dozen remaining letters 
from Cicero to him are the liveliest of the whole collection, 
being full of small jokes, and even sometimes descending to 
puns. The point of this letter is that Cicero says he has decided 
on abandoning his Stoic opinions and throwing himself into the 
Epicurean camp, so that now he means to devote himself to 
good dinners. We must remember that the time when this 
letter was written was soon after the great battle of Thapsus, in 
Africa, where Caesar crushed the army of the Senate under 
Scipio and Cato ; and Cicero, finding himself utterly helpless in 
politics, was trying to affect a carelessness about what might 
happen, which he certainly did not feel. 

/ like your letter rallying me, but I wish I could have visited 
you. You would have found me a brother -in-arms at a dinner, 
because I have now given up politics and businesSy and set up for 
an Epicurean. Mind your dinners there/ore ; I am one of tht 
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most critical of diners now, and dare invite anybody. I take life 
in an easy round, and have had enough of anxiety. 

Dupliciter delectatus sum tuis Iitteris, et quod ipse 
risi et quod te intellexi iam posse ridere ; me autem a te, 
ut scurram velitem, malis oneratum esse non moleste tuli : 
illud doleo, in ista loca venire me, ut constitueram, non 
potuisse ; habuisses enim non hospitem, sed contuberna- 5 
lem. At quern virum ! non eum, quern tu es solitus 
promulside conficere : integram famem ad ovum affero, 
itaque usque ad assum vitulinum opera perducitur. Ilia 
mea quae solebas an tea laudare, " hominem facilem ! 
o hospitem non gravem !" abierunt : nunc omnem nostram 10 
de re publica curam, cogitationem de dicenda in senatu 
sententia, commentationem causarum abiecimus, in Epicuri 
nos adversarii nostri castra coniecimus, nee tamen ad 
hanc insolentiam, sed ad illam tuam lautitiam, veterem 
dico, cum in sumptum habebas, etsi numquam plura 15 
praedia habuistL Proinde te para : cum homine et edaci 
tibi res est et qui iam aliquid intelligat, orpifxadeis autem 
homines scis quam insolentes sint^ dediscendae tibi sunt 
sportellae et artolagani tui. Nos iam artis tantum 
habemus, ut Verrium tuum et Camillum — qua munditia ao 
homines, qua elegantia ! — vocare saepius audeamus ; sed 
vide audaciam : etiam Hirtio cenam dedi, sine pavone 
tamen ; in ea cena cocus meus praeter ius fervens nihil 
non potuit imitari. Haec igitur est nunc vita nostra : 
mane salutamus domi et bonos viros multos, sed tristes, 25 
et hos laetos victores, qui me quidem perofficiose et 
peramanter observant ; ubi salutatio defluxit, Iitteris me 
involvo: aut scribo aut lego; veniunt etiam qui me 
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audiant quasi doctum hominem, quia paullo sum quam 
30 ipsi doctior ; inde corpori pmne tempus datur. Patriam 
eluxi iam et gravius et diutius, quam ulla mater unicum 
filium. Sed cura, si me amas, ut valeas, ne ego te iacente 
bona tua comedim ; statui enim tibi ne aegroto quidem 
parcere. 

A LETTER OF CONSOLATION. 

XI. (Ad Fam. iv. 5.) 

From Servius Sulpicius Rufus at Athens to 

Cicero at Astura. 

March or April, 45 B.o. 
Cicero's only daughter, Tullia, died at Tusculum in the 
spring of the year 45, not long after giving birth to a boy, 
who was called Lentulus. Though she was not more than 
thirty- three years old, she had been married probably three 
times (see note on 1. 65), and had lately been divorced from her 
husband, Dolabella. Divorces were so shamefully common at 
Rome as to be almost the rule. Cicero himself had divorced 
his wife Terentia after more than thirty years of wedded life, 
and had then married a young heiress named Publilia, whom 
he also divorced. His daughter was the comfort of his life, 
and her death utterly prostrated him for a time. He retired to 
a villa at the quiet seaside village of Astura, in Latium, about 
forty miles from Rome. Here he received kind letters of con- 
dolence from most of the leading men of Rome, including the 
great dictator, Caesar, who always treated Cicero with a con- 
sideration which was very ill repaid by coarse abuse of him 
after his death. This letter of Sulpicius, a celebrated lawyer 
and ex-consul, now Governor of Greece, is perhaps the finest 
letter of condolence ever written. Byron's rendering of part of 
it in Childe Harold is quoted in the notes. 
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I was deeply grieved to hear of your loss, yet, though J share 
your sorrow, I thought I ought at once to write briefly to you. 

Posteaquam mihi renuntiatum est de obitu Tulliae, 
filiae tuae, sane quara pro eo, ac debui, graviter moles- 
teque tuli, communemque earn calamitatem existimavi, 
qui, si istic affuissem, neque tibi defuissem coramque 
meum dolorem tibi declarassem. Etsi genus hoc consola- 5 
tionis miserum atque acerbum est, propterea quia, per 
quos ea confieri debet propinquos ac familiares, ii ipsi 
pari molestia afficiuntur neque sine lacrimis multis id 
conari possunt, uti magis ipsi videantur aliorum consola- 
tione indigere quam aliis posse suum officium praestare, xo 
tamen quae in praesentia in mentem mihi venerunt, 
decrevi brevi ad te perscribere, non quo ea te fugere 
exifitimem, sed quod forsitan dolore impeditus minus ea 
perspicias. 

When we think what we have lost as citizens, we ought to bear 
what we lose as men with firmness. 

Quid est, quod tanto opere te commoveat tuus dolor 15 
intestinus ? Cogita, quemadmodum adhuc fortuna 
nobiscum egerit : ea nobis erepta esse, quae hominibus 
non minus quam liberi cara esse debent, patriam, hones- 
tatem, dignitatem, honores omnes. Hoc uno in com mod 
addito quid ad dolorem adiungi potuit 1 aut qui non in 20 
illis rebus exercitatus animus callere iam debet atque 
omnia minoris existimare 1 

Nor should you grieve for her sake. It is well with those who 
are gently taken from the evil around them. You could not have 
looked forward to another marriage for her, or to seeing her 
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children grow up and win themselves position in a free State, for 
that is gone. Yes, death is luard, but our life is harder. 

An illius vicem, credo, doles ? Quoties in earn cogita- 
tion em necesse est et tu veneris et nos saepe incidimus, 

2 5 hisce temporibus non pessime cum iis esse actum, quibus 
sine dolore licitum est mortem cum vita comrautare? 
Quid autem fuit, quod illam hoc tempore ad vivendum 
magno opere invitare posset ? quae res ? quae spes ? quod 
animi solatium? Ut cum aliquo adolescente primario 

30 coniuncta aetatem gereret ? licitum est tibi, credo, pro 
tua dignitate ex hac iuventute generum deligere, cuius 
fidei liberos tuos te tuto committere putares. An ut 
ea liberos ex sese pareret, quos cum florentes videret 
laetaretur? qui rem a parente traditam per se tenere 

35 possent, honores ordinatim petituri essent, in re publica, 
in amicorum negotiis libertate sua usuri ? quid horum 
fuit, quod non, priusquam datum est, ademptum sit? 
" At vero malum est liberos amittere." Malum : nisi 
hoc peius est, haec sufferre et perpeti. 

Returning lately from my circuit, I saw in the Aegean famous 
cities in ruins all around me. Such is our life also ; nor is it for 
us to repine. Her life has at least been happy and dignified, 
and she has seen herfatlier in tlve highest place in the State before 
she was taken away. Think how you have strengthened others, 
and so strengthen yourself. 

40 Quae res mihi non mediocrem consolationem attulerit 
volo tibi commemorare, si forte eadem res tibi dolorem 
minuere possit. Ex Asia rediens cum ab Aegina 
Megaram versus navigarem, coepi regiones circumcirca 
prospicere : post me erat Aegina, ante me Megara, dextra 
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Piraeeus, sinistra Corinthus, quae oppida quodam tem- 45 
pore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante 
oculos iacent. Coepi egomet mecum sic cogitare : 
" hem ! nos homunculi indignamur, si quis nostrum 
interiit aut occisus est, quorum vita brevior esse debet, 
cum uno loco tot oppidum cadavera proiecta iacent? 50 
Visne tu te, Servi, cohibere et meminisse hominem te 
esse natum ? " Crede mihi, cogitatione ea non mediocriter 
sum confirmatus. Hoc idem, si tibi videtur, fac ante 
oculos tibi proponas : modo uno tempore tot viri 
clarissimi interierunt, de imperio populi Romani tanta 55 
deminutio facta est, omnes provinciae conquassatae sunt ; 
in unius mulierculae animula si iactura facta est, tanto 
opere commoveris 1 quae si hoc tempore non diem suum 
obisset, paucis post annis tamen ei moriendum fuit, 
quoniam homo nata fuerat. Etiam tu ab hisce rebus 60 
animum ac cogitationem tuam avoca,~-atque ea potius 
reminiscere, quae digna tua persona sunt : illam quamdiu 
ei opus fuerit vixisse, una cum re publica fuisse, te, 
patrem suum, praetorem, consulem, augurem vidisse, 
adolescentibus primariis nuptam fuisse, omnibus bonis 65 
prope perfunctam esse; cum res publica occideret, vita 
excessisse : quid est, quod tu aut ilia cum fortuna hoc 
nomine queri possitis? Denique noli te oblivisci 
Ciceronem esse, et eum qui aliis consueris praecipere et 
dare consilium, neque imitari malos medicos, qui in 70 
alienis morbis profitentur tenere se medicinae scientiam, 
ipsi se curare non possunt, sed potius quae aliis prae- 
cipere soles ea tute tibi subice, atque apud animum 
propone/ 
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Time will surely assuage your grief, and if anything could 
grieve her it would be to know that you are mourning. As you 
have borne the highest prosperity wUfi dignity, so bear the bitterest 
adversity with firmness. 

75 Nullus dolor est quern non longinquitas temporis 
minuat ac molliat : hoc te exspectare tempus tibi turpe 
est, ac non ei rei sapientia tua te occurrere. Quod si 
qui etiam inferis sensus est, qui illius in te amor fuit 
pietasque in omnes suos, hoc certe ilia te facere non 

80 vult. Da hoc ill! mortuae, da ceteris amicis ac familiari- 
bus qui tuo dolore maerent, da patriae, ut, si qua in re 
opus sit, opera et consilio tuo uti possit. Denique, 
quoniam in earn fortunam deveniraus ut etiam huic rei 
nobis serviendum sit, noli committere ut quisquam te 

85 putet non tarn filiam quam rei publicae tempora et 
aliorum victoriam lugere. Plura me ad te de hac re 
scribere pudet, ne • videar prudentiae tuae diffidere ; 
quare, si hoc unum proposuero, finem faciam scribendi : 
vidimus aliquoties secundam pulcherrime te ferre fortu- 

90 nam, magnamque ex ea re te laudeni apisci ; fac aliquando 
intelligamus adversam quoque te aeque ferre posse, neque 
id mains quam debeat tibi onus videri, ne ex omnibus 
virtutibus haec una tibi videatur deesse. Quod ad me 
attinet, cum te tranquilliorem animo esse cognoro, de 

95 iis rebus quae hie geruntur, quemadmodumque se pro- 
vincia habeat, certiorem faciam. Yale. 
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EEPLY. 

XII. (Ad Fam. iv. 6.) 

Feom Cicero at Astura to Serviits Sulpicius Euros 
at Athens, in reply to the preceding Letter. 

1 April, 45 B.C. 

I wish indeed you had been wUh me, but I am greatly com- 
forted by your letter. Tour son Servius has done his best to show 
me every attention in your place. 

Ego vero, Servi, vellem, ut scribis, in meo gravissimo 
casu adfiiisses ; quantum enim praesens me adiuvare 
potueris, et consolando et prope aeque dolendo, facile ex 
eo intelligo quod litteris lectis aliquantum acquievi, nam 
et ea scripsisti quae levare luctum possent, et in me 5 
consolando non mediocrem ipse animi dolorem adhibuisti : 
Servius tamen tuus omnibus officiis, quae illi tempori 
tribui potuerunt, declaravit et quanti ipse me faceret, et 
quam suum talem erga me animum tibi gratum putaret 
fore ; cuius officia iucundiora scilicet saepe mihi fuerunt, 10 
numquam tamen gratiora. 

I think it would be weak of me to give way, but I have not 
the means of comfort which others have had, in the pursuits of 
ambition in a free State, When the hope of that was lost to us I 
found consolation in my daughter. Now she is gone, and the 
old wounds begin to smart afresh. 

Me autem non oratio tua solum et societas paene 
aegritudinis, sed etiam auctoritas consolatur ; turpe enim 
esse existimo me non ita ferre casum meum, ut tu, tali 
sapientia praeditus, ferendum putas ; sed opprimor inter- r«> 
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duin et vix rosisto dolori, quod ea me solatia deficiunt 
quae ceteris, quorum mihi exempla propono, simili in 
fortuna non defuerunt : nam et Q. Maximus, qui filium 
consularem, clarum virum et magnis rebus gestis, amisit, 

20 et L. Paullus, qui duo septem diebus, et vester Gallus, et 
M. Cato, qui summo ingenio, summa virtute filium per- 
didit, iis temporibus fuerunt, ut eorum luctum ipsorum 
dignitas consolaretur ea quam ex re publica conseque- 
bantur; mihi autem amissis ornamentis iis quae ipse 

95 commemoras, quaeque eram maximis laboribus adeptus, 
unum manebat illud solatium, quod ereptum est : non 
amicorum negotiis, non rei publicae procuratione impedie- 
bantur cogitationes meae, nihil in foro agere lubebat, 
aspicere curiam non poteram ; existimabam, id quod erat, 

30 omnes me et industrial meae fructus et fortunae per- 
didisse ; sed cum cogitarem haec mihi tecum et cum 
quibusdam esse communia, et cum frangerem iam ipse 
me et cogerem ilia ferre toleranter, habebam quo confu- 
gerem, ubi conquiescerem, cuius in sermone -et suavitate 

35 omnes curas doloresque deponerem : nunc autem hoc tarn 
gravi vulnere etiam ilia quae consanuisse videbantur 
recrudescunt ; non enim, ut turn me a re publica maestum 
domus excipiebat quae levaret, sic nunc domo maerens 
ad rem publicam confugere possum, ut in eius bonis 

40 acquiescam. Itaque et domo absum et foro, quod nee 
eum dolorem quem a re publica capio domus iam con- 
solari potest nee domesticum res publica. 

It will much comfort me to see you again, and to consult you 
how we should act towards Caesar, who is now our master, though, 
I am sure, a kindly disposed one to both of us. 
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Quo magis te exspecto teque videre quam primum cupio 
— maior enim levatio mihi adferri nulla potest quam 
coniunctio consuetudinis sermonumque nostrorum — ; 4 s 
quamquam sperabam tuum adventum — sic enim audie- 
bam — appropinquare. Ego autem cum multis de causis 
te exopto quam primum videre, turn etiam ut ante com- 
mentemur inter nos qua ratione nobis traducendum sit 
hoc tempus, quod est totum ad unius voluntatem accom- 50 
modandum et prudentis et liberalis et, ut perspexisse 
videor, nee a me alieni et tibi amicissimi; quod cum 
ita sit, magnae tamen est deliberationis quae ratio sit 
ineunda nobis, non agendi aliquid, sed illius concessu et 
beneficio quiescendi. Vale. 55 

TULLIA'S MONUMENT. 

XIII. (Ad Att. xii. 19.) 

April, 45 b.o. 
Cicero was anxious to build a splendid monument to Tullia, 
either at Astura or in the suburbs of Rome. But only a limited 
expenditure on monuments was legal ; so he proposed to con- 
secrate a private chapel iu her honour, on which he could spend 
what he pleased. The chapel seems, however, never to have been 
built, owing to the troubles of the time. 

Astura is certainly a beautiful place, but I want to make a 
consecrated building to her memory, so that it cannot change 
hands. I do not need much money, and I think it will be best to 
buy some ground on the far side of the Tiber, where everybody 
may see it. Will you buy me some marble pillars t 

Est hie quidem locus amoenus et in man ipso, qui et 
Antio et Oirceiis aspici possit, sed ineunda nobis ratio est, 
quemadmodum in omni mutatione dominorum, quae in- 
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numerabiles fieri possunt in infinita posteritate, — si modo 
5 haec stabunt, — illud quasi consecratum remanere possit. 
Equidem iam nihil egeo vectigalibns, et parvo contentus 
esse possum : cogito interdum trans Tiberim hortos ali- 
quos parare, et quidem ob hanc causam maxime, nihil 
enim video quod tarn celebre esse possit ; sed quos, coram 
xovidebimus, ita tamen, ut hac aestate fanum absolutum 
sit : tu tamen cum Apella Ohio confice de columnis. 

I approve of what you have done about my money matters. 
Will you settle for me t Balbus and Oppius write to me encourag- 
ingly. What about Brutus* 8 coming t Please settle about my 
will t which Terentia wishes to be altered, I want to do what is 
rigJU by my son Marcus. 

De Cocceio et Libone quae scribis approbo ; maxime, 
quae de iudicatu meo. De sponsu si quid perspexeris, 
et tamen quid procuratores Cornificii dicant, velim scire, 
15 ita, ut in ea re te, cum tarn occupatus sis, non multum 
operae velim ponere. De Antonio Balbus quoque ad me 
cum Oppio conscripsit, idque tibi placuisse, ne perturbarer : 

• 

illis egi gratias ; te tamen, ut iam ante ad te scripsi, scire 
volo me neque isto nuntio esse perturbatum, nee iam ullo 

so perturbatum iri". Pansa si hodie, ut putabas, profectus 
est, posthac iam incipito scribere ad me, de Bruti adventu 
quid exspectes, id est, quos ad dies : id, si scies, ubi iam 
sit, facile coniectura adsequere. Quod ad Tironem de 
Terentia scribis, obsecro te, mi Attice, suscipe totum 

»s negotium : vides et officium agi meum quoddam, cui tu 
es conscius, et, ut nonnulli putant, Ciceronis rem; me 
quidem id multo magis movet, quod mihi est et sanctius 
et antiquius, praesertim cum hoc alterum neque sincerum 
neque firmum putem fore. 
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MURDER OF AN EX-CONSUL. 

XIV. (Ad Fam. iv. 12.) 

From Servius Sulpicius Rufus, Governor of Greece, 
at Athens, to Cicero at Astura. 

May 31, 45 B.C. 
This letter of Sulpicius (see Letter XI.) describes the assas- 
sination of Marcus Marcellus in a sudden fit of rage by one Cilo, 
a friend of his, who immediately committed suicide. Marcellus 
was consul with Sulpicius in the year 51 B.C., and signalised 
himself in the Civil War as one of the most furious opponents 
of Caesar. After the triumph of Caesar, therefore, it was impos- 
sible for him to return to Italy without the conqueror's per- 
mission, which was obtained at the entreaty of the Senate. 
The murder took place while Marcellus was on his way back to 
Rome. 

My news is very painful, but you are aware that our lives are 
exposed to the dangers both of nature and of chance. I landed at 
the Piraeus on May 23, and, finding Marcus Marcellus there, 
spent the next day with him. Two days after I heard he had 
been stabbed, and before I could arrive he was dead. His slaves 
had fled, I have had his body burnt, and the funeral rites per* 
formed, not within the city walls, but in the Academia, where a 
monument is to be erected. 

Etsi scio non iucundissimum me mmtium vobis adla- 
turum, tamen, quoniam casus et natura in nobis domi- 
nantur, visum est faciendum, ut, quoquo modo res se 
haberet, vos certiores facerem. A. d. x. Kal. Iun., cum 
ab Epidauro Piraeeum navi advectus essem, ibi M. Mar- s 
cellum, collegam nostrum, conveni, eumque diem ibi con- 
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sumpsi, ut cum eo essem. Postero die, cum ab eo 
digressus essem, eo consilio ut ab Athenis in Boeotiam 
irem reliquamque iurisdictionem absolverem, ille, uti 

xo aiebat, supra Maleas in Italiam versus navigaturus erat. 
Post diem tertium eius diei, cum ab Athenis proficisci 
in animo haberem, circiter hora decima noctis P. Postu- 
mius, familiaris eius, ad me venit, et mini nuntiavit M. 
Marcellum, collegam nostrum, post cenae tempus a P. 

is Magio Cilone, familiari eius, pugione percussum esse et 
duo vulnera accepisse, unum in stomacho, alterum in 
capite secundum aurem ; sperari tamen eum vivere posse ; 
Magium se ipsum interfecisse postea ; se a Marcello ad 
me missum esse, qui haec nuntiaret et rogaret, uti medicos 

ao cogerem. Coegi et e vestigio eo sum profectus prima 
luce. Cum non longe a Piraeeo abessem, puer Acidini 
obviam mihi venit cum codicillis, in quibus erat scriptum 
paullo ante lucera Marcellum diem suum obisse. Ita vir 
clarissimus ab homine deterrimo acerbissima morte est 

«s adfectus, et, cui inimici propter dignitatem pepercerant, 
inventus est amicus, qui ei mortem offerret. Ego tamen 
ad tabernaculum eius perrexi : inveni duos libertos et 
pauculos servos ; reliquos aiebant profugisse metu per- 
territos, quod dominus eorum ante tabernaculum inter- 

30 fectus esset. Coactus sum in eadem ilia lectica qua ipse 
delatus eram meisque lecticariis in urbem eum referre, 
ibique pro ea copia quae Athenis erat funus ei satis 
amplum faciendum curavi Ab Atheniehsibus locum 
sepulturae intra urbem ut darent impetrare non potui, 

35 quod religione se impediri dicerent, neque tamen id antea 
cuiquam concesserant : quod proximum fuit, uti in quo 
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vellemus gymnasio eum sepeliremus, nobis permiserunt. 
Nos in nobilissimo orbis terrarum gymnasio Academiae 
locum delegimus, ibique eum combussimus, posteaque cur- 
avimus ut eidem Athenienses in eodem loco monumentum 4<> 
ci marmoreum faciendum locarent Ita, quae nostra 
officia fuerunt pro collegio et pro propinquitate, et vivo et 
mortuo omnia ei praestitimus. Vale. D. pr. Kal. Iun. 
Athenis. 

A DINNER TO THE EMPEROR. 

XV. (Ad Att. xiii. 52.) 

From Cicero at Puteoli or Formiae to Attictjs at 

Rome. 

Dec. 19, 45 b.c. 
This interesting letter gives us a carious glimpse into the 
daily life of the hard-worked master of the world. Caesar had 
recently returned from Spain after his final victory over the elder 
son of Porapeius at Munda. During the holiday season of the 
Saturnalia he was staying near Puteoli with a kinsman, Lucius 
Philippus, and came over to dine with Cicero. 

My formidable dinner has gone off very well. There were 2000 
soldiers with him, but Cassius Barba came to my help and put 
sentries round. Caesar was hard at work all the morning. He 
has heard about Mamurra. He seemed to enjoy the dinner, and 
the talk was goody but not on politics. I did my part manfully, 
and entertained the whole suite. I disliked the idea, but it has 
not really been annoying. I hear a military salute was paid at 
Dolabella's house. 

hospitem mihi tam gravem dficTafiiXrjTov ! fuit 
enim periucunde. Sed cum secundis Saturnalibus ail 
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Philippum vesperi venisset, villa ita completa militibus 

est, ut vix triclinium, ubi cenaturus ipse Caesar esset, 

5 vacaret : quippe hominum cio cio. Sane sum commotus 

quid futurum esset postridie ; at mihi Barba Cassius sub- 

venit : custodes dedit ; castra in agro, villa defensa est. 

Ille tertiis SaturnaJibus apud Philippum ad h. vn., nee 

quemquam admisit: rationes opinor cum Balbo. Inde 

xoambulavit in litore; post h. viil in balneum: dum 

audivit de Mamurra, vultum non mutavit; unctus est, 

accubuit. 'E/actik^v agebat : itaque et edit et bibit 

dSews et iucunde, opipare sane et apparate, nee id solum, 

sed 
IS bene cocto et 

condito sermone bono, et, si quaeris, libenter. 

Praeterea tribus tricliniis accepti ol irepl avrov valde 
copiose : libertis minus lautis servisque nihil defuit, nam 
lautiores eleganter accepi : quid multa ? homines visi 

20 sumus. Hospes tamen non is, cui diceres : " amabo 
te, eodem ad me, cum revertere : " semel satis est, 
'2irov8aiov ov&v in sermone, <f>i\6\oya multa: quid 
quaeris] delectatus est et libenter fuit. Puteolis se 
aiebat unum diem fore, alterum ad Baias. Habes hospi- 

25 tium eirurradfieCav, odiosam mihi, dixi, non molestam. 
Ego paullisper hie, deinde in Tusculanum. Dolabellae 
villam cum praeteriret, omnis armatorum copia dextra 
sinistra ad equum nee usquam alibi : hoc ex Nicia. 
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XVI. (Ad Fain. xvi. 21.) 

From Marcus Cicero the younger, at Athens, to 
Tiro, Cicero's Secretary. 

Early in 44 B.C. 
This very interesting letter to Tiro (as to whom see Letter 
VI.) may be described as the work of a penitent undergraduate 
who bad been wasting his time at the university. Cicero's 
only son, Marcus, was now about eighteen, and was studying at 
Athens, where young men went to read philosophy and rhetoric, 
very much as at our universities. Cicero gave him the very 
liberal — probably too liberal — allowance of 80 sestertia, or about 
£700 a year. He read philosophy with a well-known teacher, 
Cratippus, of the school of Aristotle, and rhetoric with a tutor 
named Gorgias, who, though a clever man, was a drunkard, and 
encouraged his pupils in bad ways. Cicero dismissed this tutor, 
and Marcus after this seems really to have reformed, though he 
is said to have been given to drink. He was made consul by 
Augustus in 31 B.C., the year of the battle of Actium, and after- 
wards Governor of Asia, where he probably died. 

I am much pleased to have got your letters, forty -six days 
after date, and am glad I did not write before. 

Cum vehementer tabellarios exspectarem quotidie, ali- 
quando venerunt post diem quadragesimum et sextum 
quam a vobis discesserant ; quorum mihi fuit adventus 
optatissimus ; nam, cum maximam cepissem laetitiam 
ex humanissimi et carissimi patris epistola, turn vero s 
iucundissimae tuae litterae cumulum mihi gaudii attu- 
lerunt Itaque me iam non poenitebat intercapedinein 

E 
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scribendi fecisse, Bed potius laetabar; fructum enim 
magnum humanitatis tuae capiebam ex silentio mearum 
xolitteraram. Vehementer igitur gaudeo te meam sine 
dubitatione accepisse excusationem. 

The improved reports you have had of me I intend to deserve 
even more, I am bitterly grieved when I think how wrong I have 
been. 

Gratos tibi optatosque esse qui de me rumores adfe- 
runtur, non dubito, mi dulcissime Tiro, praestaboque et 
enitar, ut in dies magis magisque haec nascens de me 

*s duplicetur opinio : quare, quod polliceris, te bucinatorem 
fore existimationis meae, firmo id constantique animo 
facias licet; tantum enim mihi dolorem cruciatumque 
attulerunt errata aetatis meae, ut non solum animus a 
factis, sed aures quoque a commemoratione abhorreant : 

20 cuius te sollicitudinis et doloris participem fuisse noturn 
exploratumque est mihi ; nee id mirum ; nam cum 
omnia mea causa velles mihi successa, turn etiam tua, 
socium enim te meorum commodorum semper esse volui. 

I spend nearly all my time with CratippuSy and he often comes 
to dine with me in the evening. BrvUius is always with me, 
and is a most agreeable as well as improving companion. I am 
learning to make Greek as well as Latin speeches^ and associate 
with a great many learned men t friends of Cratippus. 

Quoniam igitur turn ex me doluisti, nunc ut duplicetur 
25 tuum ex me gaudium praestabo. Cratippo me scito non 
ut discipulum, sed ut filium esse coniunctissimum ; nam 
cum audio ilium libenter, turn etiam propriam eius 
suavitatem vehementer amplector: sum totos dies cum 
eo noctisque saepenumero partem ; exoro enim, ut mecum 
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quam saepissime cenet Hac iutroducta consuetudine 3° 
saepe inscientibus nobis et cenantibus obrepit, sublataque 
severitate philosophiae humanissime nobiscum iocatur. 
Quare da operam, ut hunc talem, tarn iucundum, tarn ex- 
cellentem virum videas quam primum. Nam quid ego do 
Bruttio dicam ] quern nullo tempore a me patior discedere, 35 
cuius cum frugi severaque est vita, turn etiam iucundis- 
sima convictio ; non est enim seiunctus iocus a <f>i\o\oyt% 
et quotidiana o-vfrrrrjo'ei. Huic ego locum in proximo 
conduxi, et, ut possum, ex meis angustiis illius sustento 
tenuitatem. 40 

As to Gorgias, I have taken leave of him, as I was expressly 
ordered, though he was really a good teacher. 

Praeterea declamitare Graece apud Cassium institui ; 
Latine autem apud Bruttium exerceri volo. Utor famili- 
aribus et quotidianis convictoribus, quos secum Mytilenis 
Cratippus adduxit, homiuibus et doctis et ill! probatis- 
simis. Multum etiam mecum est Epicrates, princeps 4s 
Atheniensium, et Leonides et horum ceteri similes. Ta 
fiev o$v kolO* ^/*as raSc. 

I know you are very busy, and am delighted to think of you 
turned f aimer. I wish I could have helped you, but I will do 
so when I can, as I know the farm is to be partly mine. Send 
me a man who can write Greek, to take notes of lectures. You 
shall have the benefit of them when I come back. 

De Gorgia autem quod mihi scribis, erat quidem ille 
in quotidiana declamatione utilis, sed omnia postposui, 
dummodo praeceptis patris parerem, Siapp^Srjv enim scrip- 50 
serat, ut eum dimitterem statim : tergiversari nolui, no 
mea nimia <nrov8rj suspicionem ei aliquam importaret, 
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deinde illud etiam mihi sucurrebat, grave esse me de 
iudicio patris iudicare ; tuum tamen studium et consilium 

55 gratum acceptumque est mihi. Excusationem angusti- 
arum tui temporis accipio; scio enim quam soleas esse 
occupatus. Emisse te praedium vehementer gaudeo, felici- 
terque tibi rem is tarn evenire cupio — hoc loco me tibi 
gratulari noli mirari; eodem enim fere loco tu quoque 

60 emisse te fecisti me certiorem. Habes. Deponendae 
tibi sunt urbanitates ; rusticus Romanus factus es. Quo 
modo ego mihi nunc ante oculos tuum iucundissimum 
conspectum propono? videor enim videre ementem te 
rusticas res, cum villico loquentem, in lacinia servantem 

65 ex mensa secunda semina. Sed, quod ad rem pertinet, 
me turn tibi defuisse aeque ac tu doleo ; sed noli dubitare, 
mi Tiro, quin te subleyaturus sim, si modo fortuna me ; 
praesertim cum sciam communem nobis emptum esse 
istum fundum. De mandatis quod tibi curae fuit, est 

70 mihi gratum ; sed peto a te ut quam celerrime mihi 
librarius mittatur, maxime quidem Graecus; multum 
mihi enim eripitur operae in exscribendis hypomnematis. 
Tu velim in primis cures ut valeas, ut una <rv/i<l>i\oXjoydv 
possimus. Anterum tibi commendo. 
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SHEEP WITHOUT A SHEPHERD. 
XVII. (Ad Att. xiv. 1.) 

From Cicero at the house op Gaius Matius 
near Rome to Atticus at Rome. 

April 7, 44 B.O. 
In less than three months after the visit to Cicero described 
in Letter XV., Caesar was murdered on March 15 by Brutus 
and his fellow-conspirators, Cicero himself being probably an 
eyewitness, but not privy to the plot. This letter is written 
during the wild confusion that followed for some months, 
nobody knowing what might happen next. 

/ have come to stay with Matius, as I told you this morning. 
He agrees that all is now confusion, but seems to think it serves 
them right, and says there will be an outbreak in Gaul. Oppius 
shows more tact to us. Tell me about Sextus Pompeius and 
Brutus. How I recollect a remark of Caesar's about Brutus's 
thoroughness I I remember, too, a remark he made about his 
own unpopularity and my good nature. Be sure you write, 

Deverti ad ilium, de quo tecum mane. Nihil perditius : 
explicari rem non posse ; " etenim, si ille tali ingenio 
exitum non reperiebat, quis nunc reperiet 1 " quid quaeris % 
perisse omnia aiebat — quod haud scio an ita sit, verum 
ille gaudens— adfirmabatque minus diebus xx. tumultum 5 
Gallicum ; in sermonem se post Idus Martias praeterquam 
Lepido venisse nemini ; ad summam non posse istaec sic 
abire. pudentem Oppium ! qui nihilo minus ilium 
desiderat, sed loquitur nihil quod quemquam bonuna 
offendat. Sed haec hactenus. Tu, quaeso, quidquid io 
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novi — multa autem exspecto — , scribere ne pigrere, in 
bis, de Sexto satisne certum, maxime autem de Bruto 
nostro, de quo quidem ille, ad quern deverti, Caesarem 
solitum dicere : " magni refert hie quid velit, sed quid- 

xs quid vult, valde vult," idque eum animadvertisse cum 
pro Deiotaro Nicaeae diceret : valde vehementer eum visum 
et libere dicere, atque etiam — ut enim quidque succurrit, 
libet scribere — proxime, cum Sestii rogatu apud eum 
fuissem, exspectaremque sedens quoad vocarer, dixisse 

ao eum : " ego dubitem, quin summo in odio sim, cum M. 
Cicero sedeat, nee buo commodo me convenire possiU 
atqui, si quisquam est facilis, hie est ; tamen non dubito 
quin me male oderit : " haec et eiusmodi multa. Sed ad 
propositum : quidquid erit, non modo magnum sed etiam 

as parvum, scribes ; equidem nihil intermittam. 



MISCHIEF BREWING. 

XVIII. (Ad Fam. xil 3.) 

From Cicero at Rome to Gaitjs Cassius Longinus 

in Syria. 

About October, 44 B.o. 
The conspirators in Caesar's murder soon found Rome under 
the skilful management of Antonius becoming too hot to hold 
them, and they dispersed to different parts — Brutus to Mace- 
donia, Cassius (to whom this letter is written) to Syria, these 
provinces having been assigned them by Caesar. The Senate, 
however, conferred Macedonia on Antonius, and Syria on 
Dolabella, Cicero's son-in-law. Cicero meanwhile was becoming 
more and more bitter against Antonius, till his fury ended in 
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the terrible series of speeches against him, called the "Philip- 
pics," the second of which was published about the date of tliis 
letter. 

Antonius is going raving mad : Tie has erected a statue to 
Caesar as the " Father of his country /" If I had been one of 
you, he would now have been safe enough. But how can we 
meet force without force J They mean mischief as the speech of 
Cannutius showed, and they have not allowed expenses to your 
second in command. All our hopes are in you. 

Auget tuus amicus furorem in dies : primum in statua, 
quam posuit in rostris, inscripsit parenti optjme 
merito, ut non modo sicarii, sed iam etiam parricidae 
iudicemini; quid dico, iudicemini? iudicemur potius; 
vestri enim pulcherriini facti Die fariosus me principem s 
dicit fuisse. Utinam quidem fuissem ! molestus nobis 
non esset. Sed hoc vestrum est ; quod quoniam prae- 
teriit, utinam haberem quid vobis darem consilii ! sed 
ne mihi quidem ipsi reperio quid faciundum sit; quid 
enim est quod contra vim sine vi fieri possit ? Consilium 10 
omne autem hoc est illorum, ut mortem Caesaris perse- 
quantur; itaque ante diem vi. Non. Oct. productus in 
concionem a Cannutio turpissime ille quidem discessit, 
sed tamen ea dixit de conservatoribus patriae, quae dici 
deberent de proditoribus ; de me quidem non dubitanter, »s 
quin omnia de meo consilio et vos fecissetis et Cannutius 
faceret. Cetera cuiusmodi sint, ex hoc iudica, quod 
legato tuo viaticum eripuerunt : quid eos interpretari 
putas, cum hoc faciunt ? ad hostem scilicet portari. 
rem miseram! dominum ferre non potuimus, conservo w 
servimus. Et tamen, me quidem favente magis quam 
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sperante, etiam nunc residet spes in virtute tua. Sed 
ubi sunt copiae ? de reliquo malo te ipsum tecum loqui 
quam nostra dicta cognoscere. Vale. 



THE BATTLE OF MUTINA. 

XIX. (Ad Fam. x. 30.) 

From Servius Sulpicius Galba at Mutina to 

Cicero at Kome. 

April 16, 43 B.o. 
The next step of Antonius after procuring the province of 
Macedonia was to force a decree from the Senate requiring 
Decimus Brutus to give him in exchange for Macedonia his 
province of Cisalpine Gaul — that is to say, all the north of Italy 
between the river Rubicon, near Ravenna, and the Alps. He 
then marched with an army against Decimus Brutus, and block- 
aded him in Mutina (now ModSna). The Senate then declared 
Antonius a rebel, and sent two armies under the two consuls, 
Hirtius and Pansa, to relieve the siege of Mutina. Pansa, as it 
proved, was mortally wounded in the battle near Mutina here 
described, though Galba apparently did not know this, and 
Hirtius was killed in relieving Mutina a few days afterwards 
(cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari — Ovid, Tristia, iv. 10, 
6) ; but it was not a decided victory for either side. The 
writer of this letter, Servius Galba, great-grandfather of the 
Emperor Galba, had been concerned in the murder of Caesar, 
and was now in command of one of the most famous legions, 
the Martial. It is a clear, soldier-like letter, which has been 
compared to the famous despatch of the Duke of Wellington 
after Waterloo. * This is one of the latest of the letters, Cicero 
being murdered by Antonius in December of this year. 

On the lbth Pansa and I were met near Forum Qallorum by 
AnUmius with two legions, two praetorian cohorts, and the reserve; 
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we having the Martial legion, four legions of recruits, and two 
praetorian cohorts. Our troops were so impatient that we gave 
battle. 

A. d. xvii. Kal. Maias, quo die Pansa in castris Hirtii 
erat futurus, cum quo ego eram — nam ei obviam proces- 
seram milia passuum centum, quo maturius veniret — , 
Antonius legiones eduxit duas, secundam et quintam 
tricesimam, et cohortes praetorias duas, unam suam, 5 
alteram Silani, et evocatorum partem : ita obviam venit 
nobis, quod nos quattuor legiones tironum habere solum 
arbitrabatur ; sed noctu, quo tutius venire in castra 
possemus, legionem Martiam, cui ego praesse solebam, et 
duas cohortes praetorias miserat Hirtius nobis. Cum xo 
equites Antonii apparuissent, contineri neque legio Martia 
neque cohortes praetoriae potuerunt ; quas sequi coepimus 
coacti, quoniam retinere eas non potueramus. Antonius 
ad Forum Gallorum suas copias continebat, neque sciri 
volebat se legiones habere : tantum equitatum et levem xs 
armaturam ostendebat. Posteaquam vidit se invito 
legionem ire Pansa, sequi se duas legiones iussit tironum. 
Posteaquam angustias paludis et silvarum transiimus, acies 
est instructa a nobis xn. cohortium ; nondum venerant 
legiones duae : repente Antonius in aciem suas copias de 90 
vico produxit et sine mora concurrit. 

The struggle was severe, but we were outflanked ; and being 
between two fires, I fell back on the camp, on which Antonius 
made an unsuccessful attack. 

Primo ita pugnatum est, ut acrius non posset ex 
utraque parte pugnari ; etsi dexterius cornu, in quo ego 
eram cum Martiae legionis cohortibus octo, impetu primo 
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«5 fugaverat legionem xxxv. Antonii, ut amplius mille passus 
ultra aciem, quo loco steterat, processerit. Itaque, cum 
equites nostrum comu circumire vellent, recipere me coepi, 
et levem armaturam opponere Maurorum equitibus, ne 
aversos nostros aggrederentur. Interim video me esse 

30 inter Antonianos, Antoniumque post me esse aliquanto : 
repente equum inmisi ad earn legionem tironum, quae 
veniebat ex castris, scuto reiecto. Antoniani me insequi ; 
nostri pila conicere velle : ita nescio quo fato sum serva- 
tus, quod sum cito a nostris cognitus. In ipsa Aemilia, 

35 ubi cohors Caesaris praetoria erat, diu pugnatum est. 
Cornu sinisterius, quod erat infirmius, ubi Martiae legionis 
duae cohortes erant et cohors praetoria, pedem referre 
coeperunt, quod ab equitatu circumibantur, quo vel pluri- 
mum valet Antonius. Cum omnes se recepissent nostri 

40 ordines, recipere me novissimus coepi ad castra ; Antonius 
tamquam victor castra putavit se posse capere : quo cum 
venit, complures ibi amisit nee egit quidquam. 

Hirtius met Antonius returning, and routed his troops on the 
scene of the original engagement, after which Antonius retired to 
Mutina, Hirtius to Pansa's camp. Antonius has lost many of 
his veterans; and though we have had losses too, the advantage is 
on our side. 

Audita re Hirtius cum cohortibus xx. veteranis re- 
deunti Antonio in sua castra occurrit copiasque eius 
45 omnes delevit fugavitque eodem die eodemque loco ubi erat 
pugnatum, ad Forum Gallorum ; Antonius cum equitibus 
hora noctis quarta se in castra sua ad Mutinam recepit ; 
Hirtius in ea castra rediit unde Pansa exierat, ubi duas 
Jegiones reliqnerat, quae ab Antonio erant oppugnatae. 
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Sic partem maiorem suarum copiaruin Antonius amisit 50 
veteranarum ; nee id tamen sine aliqua iactura cohortiuin 
praetoriarum nostrarum et legionis Martiae fieri potuit. 
Aquilae duae, signa lx. sunt relata Antonii : res bene 
gesta est. A. d. xyi. E. Mai. ex castris. 
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NOTES. 



P. refers to the Public School Grammar; R. to Roby's 
School Grammar (Macmillan). 

I. (Ad Att I. 1.) 

Line 1. 'So far as one can form any conjecture at present, 
this is how matters stand now (ratio) with regard to my candi- 
dature for the consulship, in which I know you are extremely 
interested.' 

2. quod — possit. The relative of limitation = 'so far as.' 
P. p. 454 ; R. p. 286. 

3. prenso, literally 'to shake hands,' is used of a candidate 
who asks in person for your vote and interest. Only (units) 
Galba had as yet begun personally canvassing, and he generally 
met with an unvarnished (fucus, literally = ' dye') and unmis- 
takable refusal in the good old style. 

6. ita — ut. These words must always be translated carefully 
to suit the context When men refuse him it is generally on 
the ground thai, etc. P. p. 453 ; R. p. 291. 

7. spero — proflcl. So in English we can say, ' I hope it is 
proving,' as well as ' I hope it will prove.' 

9. cogitabamus, 'I think; dicebat, 'says.' These are 
what are called epistolary tenses, being a curious idiom of Latin 
letters, by which a present tense often, not always, becomes an 
imperfect. The explanation of this is that much of what was 
going on at the time of writing a letter would be past when it 
was read. Atticus would perhaps not get this letter till a 
month after date. Compare Letter xvi L 2. P^« ^&^\^~^« 
239, 242. 
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proflcisci, pres. for fut., 'is just starting.' 

campo, the Campus Martius, which, as being the largest 
open space in Rome, was used for elections and other large 
gatherings. 

11. com. tribuniciis ; the election of tribunes was the first 
in the year, and would be a good opportunity for Cicero to 
begin asking for votes for himself. 

a. <L xvi. Kal. Sext. is in full ante diem sextum dectmum 
Kalendas Sextiles. The proper construction would be 'die 
sexto decimo ante Kalendas Sextiles/ but the ante was first 
moved out of its proper place, and then was mistakenly supposed 
to govern die, which thus became diem. Quintilis, July, was 
so called before Iulius Caesar reformed the calendar in 46 B.C., 
because, as the year then began in March, it was the fifth month. 
Subtracting 16 from 31 — the number of days in July — and 
adding in the day at each end of this 16, which were always 
included in the Roman reckoning, we get the result — July 17th. 
P. Appendix H. ; R. Appendix B. 

Kal. The letter K very early became obsolete, but was re- 
tained in Kalendae and the name Kaeso. 

12. qui videantur, ' so far as they seem.' See note on 1. 2. 

17. meridie non lucere = 'that black is white.' Catilina 
was accused of extortion in his government of Africa, and if 
condemned he would of course be banished. Cicero assumes 
that his guilt is ' as plain as the noonday. ' 

20. qui nunc petunt, i.e. for the next election, 64 b.o. The 
Caesar here mentioned is Lucius Iulius Caesar, uncle of the 
great Iulius. The name of the consul who was elected with 
Lucius Caesar was Figulus. Decimus (not Decius, remember) 
Iunius Silanus was consul in 62 B.C. 

21. contendere means 'the real struggle is between these 
two.' 

22. ab, 'in respect of.' P. p. 300. 

23. ddvyarop. At tic us was almost as much a Greek as a 
Roman, and Cicero very often in writing to him, and much 
more rarely to other people also, introduces Greek words, just as 
even good writers sometimes use French phrases where English 
would express their meaning perfectly well. 

obducere, ' to run Curins against them.' 
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26. reclderlt, * supposing that he lias had (fut. pf. ) to fall 
back on our year/ i.e. finding the previous one hopeless. 

28. The Via Flaminia was the great North Road from Rome 
to Ariminum and Ravenna, which was made by Gaius Flaminius 
in 220 B.o. Cicero fears that Thermus, who was the commis- 
sioner engaged to see this important road finished, would gain 
popularity in the north by doing his work well, so that he 
would prefer to see him returned at the next election. 

30. informata = got into shape ; informis, on the contrary, 
means ' shapeless. ' 

33. Gallia. By 'Gaul' Cicero means Gallia Cisalpina, all 
the southern part of which, between the Po and the Rubicon, 
as well as several towns beyond the Po, had received the 
Roman franchise, probably from Pompeins Strabo, father of 
the great Pompeius, in 89 B. c. Caesar afterwards extended the 
franchise over the whole of Cisalpine Gaul, — that is to say, the 
north of modern Italy. Ancient Italy, we must remember, was 
bounded on the north by the Rubicon, a little stream near 
Ravenna. 

refrixerit, fr. refrigesco, 'when it has had time to get cool,' 
from the slackness of legal business. The Roman law courts 
had, like ours, a long vacation in the autumn. 

34. Pisonem. Gaius Calpurnius Piso, consul 67 B.C., was 
now governor of Gallia Narbonensis, or the south of France. 
By legati Cicero means that he will take a legatio libera^ or 
honorory ambassadorship, by which a senator travelling in the 
provinces enjoyed all the privileges of an ambassador without 
any duties. It was a very unfair tax on the provinces, and 
Cicero himself when consul limited the privilege. 

35. nobilium, 'the upper classes.' Strictly speaking a 
nobilis was a man of whose ancestors one at least had filled a 
' curule ' office, i.e. had been consul, praetor, censor, or curule 
aedile. It is thus not the same as patrician, for a plebeian who 
gained high office, such as Cicero himself, made his family 
' noble,' but not ' patrician. ' Nobiles, however, is often used 
like optimates in a rather wider sense, meaning not only the 
true nobles, but all the well-to-do classes, who were opposed to 
any great reform in politics. 

36. prolixus is derived from jrro, 'forth' or 'fully,' and 
laxus, 'flowing'; hence 'abundant,' 'easy.' ' Ever^Uvvv^^r^ 
go on swimmingly now.' 
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urbanis probably means, if I only have these ' civilian 9 rivals, 
and no military ones tarn np. 

87. illam implies 'well-known.' 'Yon mnst secnre me the 
support of that powerful body of voters,' who had been with 
Pompeius in his campaigns in Asia. 

88. proplus abes. We say, ' yon are nearer to him.' P. p. 298. 

39. mea comitia, if he does not come here for ' my election,' 
i.e. to vote for me. 

40. Atque haec huiusmodi sunt, like the favourite phrase 
in letters, haec hactenus, is used of dismissing a subject. ' Well 
(atque), so much for that.' 

41. pervelim, consecutive subj. with quod. Per in composi- 
sition has an intense force, because per = 'through,' hence 
'thoroughly.' P. p. 264 ; R. p. 325. 

43. fratre. As the brothers have different names they could 
only be brothers on the mother's side, unless one had been 
adopted into another family, which was not uncommon at Rome. 
But f rater , like the Gk. &5e\<pbs, sometimes means ' cousin.' 

dolo mala Dolus (Gr. 86Xos) is connected with te\cap, ' a 
bait,' and the old meaning was simply ' a contrivance,' whether 
good or bad. When ' a trick' was meant malus was added, and 
even after dolus had acquired a bad sense in ordinary language 
this was always added in legal writings to express ' fraud.' 

44. mancipium is derived from manus-capio, 'to take in 
hand'; hence 'a transfer of property.' The meaning is that 
Varius is supposed to have made a fraudulent transfer of his 
property to Satyrus in order to elude his creditors. 

44. diceret. In strict grammar either this ought to be dice- 
bat, or accepisset should take the place of accepisse diceret ; but 
by a remarkable idiom of Latin the verb of saying or thinking 
is sometimes put in the subj. instead of the thing said. P. p. 
459 ; R. p. 298. Compare note on xiv. 35. 

agebant, epistolary impf. 

46. magistram. When a debtor became bankrupt, one of 
the creditors, called magister, was chosen to represent the rest. 
He ordered a sale of the debtor's property and distributed the 
proceeds. As we have no similar institution we must here 
paraphrase : — ' Pontius, who will, they suppose, represent the 
creditors if the property should be sold by auction.' Notice 
that venirent is from veneo, not v&nio. 
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48. adessem, ' to hold a brief for him ' ; literally to 'stand by/ 
50. observat, 'treats with much respect.' 

52. nostris petitionibus, 'in all our elections.' Marcus 
Cicero had now been quaestor, aedile, and praetor. Quintus 
had been aedile. 

eane, 'naturally.' 

53. 'uno/not 'only,' but 'principally.' P. p. 153. 

54. ambitio, not ' ambition/ but ' hopes of success. ' Ambire 
is the word used of a candidate going about to get votes. 

58. eo quern, etc., 'even without the help of an advocate 
who might be nominated (lit produced) by Caecilius to appear 
in his name' ; i.e. the creditors could take good care of them- 
selves without Cicero holding a brief for Caecilius. 

59. aequum, etc., 'it was only fair that he should make 
allowance for my obligations (to Caeoilius and Satyrus), and 
also for my circumstances.' This is a common use of tempus in 
Cicero. A candidate for office would be careful not to make 
any enemies. 

61. homines belli, ' than gentlemen usually do.' Bellies is 
a dim. of bentis, the old form of bonus, whence the adv. bene. 

62. instituta, etc., 'he utterly broke off our intimacy of a 
few days' standing.' 

64. ne contra, etc., ' from coming forward to blast the whole 
career of a friend' ; because, if convicted of fraud, Satyrus would 
be subject to infamia, and made incapable of holding any office, 
or even exercising the rights of a citizen. 

69. The lines alluded to are : — 

ixel o&x. lefrffoy oMfe poelijv 
dpvva&rp^y Are voaalv &4$\ia ylyvertu dvdp&v, 
dMA repl ipvxn* 64 w "E/cro/w to8po</>6roio. 

This is a quotation from Iliad xxii. 159, where Achilles is 
chasing Hector to death. ' On that race was staked, no common 
victim, no ignoble ox.' The quotation means that Cicero is 
running {in cursu simus) for no mean prize, viz. the consulship, 
and may therefore be forgiven for being more than usually 
careful. 

74. Hermathena, a statue, with two faces, of Hermes and 
Athene. These curious figures seem to Wi* \>w&. y&A*s&»ks*. 
with the bad taste of the day. MAkraa \i*k ^sea. tSvas^ «*». 
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for his 'gymnasium,* which did not mean at all what we under- 
stand by the word, but a large room in which discussions or 
lectures could be held, adorned with pictures and statues. 
Cicero says it had been so beautifully placed there that all the 
rest of the gallery seemed to be only an offering at the feet of 
this statue. 

76. multum te amamus may bo fairly rendered ' ever yours 
affectionately.' 

II. (Ad Att. I. 13.) 

Line 3. Canusinus, ' of Canusium.' 

quam, ut scribis, etc, 'which you tell me you wrote on 
board a boat, as your ship had already weighed her anchor.' 
The anctira is not that of the phaselus (literally ' a kidney-bean '), 
which is only a small 'gig,' but of the large vessel. Probably 
Atticus arrived just as the ship had started, and while being 
rowed out to catch it wrote a letter, which he gave to the boat- 
man to take to shore. 

4. quae fuerunt, etc., 'all of which were, as a schoolboy 
rhetorician says, not only relieved with polished wit, but distin- 
guished by the marks of affection.' This being a very stilted 
compliment, Cicero half apologises for it as being rather like 
schoolboy rhetoric. 

6. rhetorum pueri means the class of a teacher in oratory. 

8. quod non invenlo, etc., 'I cannot find a trustworthy 
messenger. How few men, indeed (enim), there are who can 
carry a letter which is the least bit more weighty than usual 
without lightening their load by reading the contents !' This 
is a play on the double meaning of gravis — (1 ) heavy, (2) im- 
portant. 

12. egro enim, etc., 'I imagine that having now slain your 
victims at the shrine of your Amalthea, you have started at once 
to lay siege to Sicyon.' Atticus had a villa or gymnasium (see 
the end of the preceding letter) in Epirus, whicli he called his 
' Amaltheum,' perhaps from a picture or statue of the nymph 
Amalthea. Cicero is bantering him about his money-lending, 
which was the source of his great wealth, and says that just as 
a general sacrificed a victim to the gods before starting on a 
campaign, so Atticus has flayed a few unfortunate debtors in 
Epirus before starting on his campaign against others at Sicyon. 

15. proficlecare — ponas. Notice the future sense, ' when 
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you will start' That the pres. subj. and the fat. indie, are 
closely connected in meaning is marked by their resemblance in 
form. 

21. scito, 'you must know then.' This word is very common 
in letters. 

primum me, etc. The presiding magistrate in the Senate, 
who was usually the senior consul {i.e. the consul who was first- 
oil the poll), used to call upon the leading members to speak. 
Thus, if Cicero were called on, the consul would say, * die, M. 
TullV After the consuls-elect, if any were present, and the 
'prinaeps senatus,' or so-called * leader of the house,' the ex- 
consuls (consulares) were invited to speak in any order the presi- 
dent pleased. The present consul, Marcus Pupius Piso, natur- 
ally paid this compliment to his relation, Gaius Calpurnius Piso, 
who was now governor of Gallia Narbonensis, — that is, the south 
of France. He had lately quelled a slight outbreak among the 
Allobroges in his province, for which Cicero sneeringly calls him 
a 'peacemaker,' because, though he says he was ' not displeased,' 
he was clearly very angry at not being asked first. 

23. admurmurante, ad = 'at this.' 

24. ad dignitatem, etc., 'at liberty to assert my proper 
position regardless of his feelings.' 

26. ille implies ' the place he did assign me.' 

27. principis, sc. loci, not the 'princeps senatus ' mentioned 
in the note on 1. 21. 

30. tantum cavillator, 'he is nothing if not sarcastic.' 
Cavillor is probably a dim. of caveo, and means to be always 
taking irritating little precautions, suspicious, pettifogging, 
fond of small sarcasm. 

81. facie, etc. Notice the play of words, ' more laughed at for 
his expression than his expressions,' as Mr. Pretor turns it. 

32. nihil agens, etc., 'not troubling himself at all about the 
interests of the country.' 

optimatibus, see note on 'nobilium,' i 35. 

34. collega. This was Marcus Valerius Messalla. 

35. bonarum of course means Cicero's own party, the optU 
mates, whom we may almost call the Conservatives. They are 
often called boni, just as the Radicals were mali or im^rofrt. 
Piso was an uncertain politician who «ra\& u<&\«k \x , osfcR&. ^*> 
supported Cicero's bitter enemy, Clo&lwa. 
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36. qui should be rendered as if it were ii autem. See note 
on xvii. 4. 

37. hoc quod infectum est, ' this infection ' (of bad feeling). 

38. fleret, 'the sacrifice being offered.' Facio, like the Gr. 
/te£w, is sometimes used without a case in this sense. Comp. 
Verg. Eel. iii. 77 — 'Cum faciam vitula pro frugibus.' The 
sacrifice meant is that of the Bona Dea, or Goddess of Purity, 
at which only women were allowed to be present. It was held 
at Inlius Caesar's house, because he was now praetor, and also 
ponti/ex maximus. 

39. virgines, the Vestal Virgins, instauro is the regular 
word for renewing an interrupted sacrifice. 

41. princeps, ' the first. ' nostrum = ' men of our standing,' 
i.e. ex-consuls, who would naturally be supposed to have come 
forward. 

42. postea, etc. A resolution was passed in the Senate that 
the college of Pontifices, who had the charge of all matters of 
ritual, should hold an inquiry. They reported that it was a 
case of sacrilege {nefas). Thereupon another resolution was 
passed that the consuls should introduce {promtUgo) a bill 
\rogatio) for bringing Clodius to trial, there being apparently 
no law under which lie could be convicted. In another letter 
(Att. i. 16) Cicero describes the result of this trial. The con- 
suls proposed that the judge should nominate the jury (iudices), 
but this was so strongly opposed that they were at last selected 
by lot as usual. In the end, 25 voted for a conviction, 31 for 
acquittal. The bitter hatred which Cicero on this occasion pro- 
voked in Clodius afterwards brought about his exile. 

44. uzori, etc, ' Caesar has given his wife (her name was 
Pompeia) notice of divorce,' because the polluted sacrifice had 
been at his house, and she was held responsible for Clodius' 
presence there. Divorces were very easy and very common at 
Rome. See introd. to Letter xi. 

47. antiquetur, 'be rejected.' Atdiquo is properly 'to 
make or keep things as they were of old,' hence 'to reject any 
proposed innovation.' 

49. operae, for operarii, 'gangs of hired men'; so Vergil 
(Aen. iii. 471) uses remigium for remiges. P. p. 272. 

50. l,ycurgei, ' I was disposed at first to be a very Lycurgus' 
for sternness. He was the terrible lawgiver of Sparta. 
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51. Cato, not the famous Cato of Utica, but Marcus Porcius 
Cato, tribune this year. 

53. sit takes the number of its predicate catcsa, not of its 
subject haec P. p. 269 ; R. p. 195. 

54. tuus— amicus. The great Pompeius is meant, of whom 
Cicero is afraid to speak more openly. 

56. nos, etc., ' professedly he is very fond of me ; he embraces 
me, and loves me dearly, and praises me before my face ; in his 
heart, but still so that it is quite obvious, he is jealous of me.' 

60. siibtilius, 'more elaborately.' Subtilis is derived from 
tela, 'a web,' and means, * of fine texture.' 

61. terrae Alio means a man about whom nobody knows 
anything. A man of unknown antecedents was said to be 
sprang from the earth. Cicero does not know who his messen- 
ger may be. 

63. provincias, etc. Praetors and consuls generally drew 
lots for the provinces of which they were to have the govern- 
ment after their term of office, but sometimes this was settled 
by agreement. Thus Cicero resigned the province of Macedonia 
to his colleague Gains Antonius. 

64. TOTTodealav, etc., ' I will work the description of Misenum 
which you ask for into my speech.' Atticus had perhaps sug- 
gested that Cicero would make some speech clearer by an 
accurate description of the place. Another rendering is, ' I will 
pack up the map of Misenum which you want with my speech.' 

65. a. d. ill., etc., ' I had already noticed that the date, 
December 3, was wrongly given.' 

66. mendose, adv., because a participle is understood. Com- 
pare xv. 1. 

68. nunc vero, etc., ' but now that my Atticus has approved 
them, they seem to. be more truly Attic' Of course the play is 
on his friend's name. Attic is the most perfect form of Greek, 
and so to call these passages 'Attic' means that they had the 
perfection of style. 

70. orationem Metellinam, a speech against the tribune 
Metellus Nepos. 

72. novi tibi, etc., ' Shall I tell you some news, eh ? Yes, I 
will. ' The Romans had no word exactly equivalent to our very 
useful 'yes'; but several particles, such as ita, ettam^-wrc^^*-- 
press an affirmative answer. P. p. $3d \ ^ ^. ^Kfo% 
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73. HS. cxxxiiii. is, in Ml, seetertium (for seslerHoruim) 
centies, tricies, et quater, i.e. 134 times 100,000 sesterces. 
For with the numeral adverbs centena milia is often not ex- 
pressed, so that each sesterce then represents 100,000 sesterces, 
or about £870, which gives the enormous total of about £115,000 
for this house. This must be a mistake of figures : perhaps the 
c {centum) should be omitted, which would make the sum paid 
about £29,000, nearly as much as we read that Cicero gave for 
his own house. On the calculation of money see P. p. 569 ; 
R. p. 349. 

76. licere, etc., ' people begin to see that it is quite legitimate 
to use borrowed money (lit. the means of your friends) for a 
purchase, so as to secure something that befits your station.' 
Cicero had probably been blamed for borrowing in order to 
purchase his fine house on the Palatine ; he says that now the 
consul Messalla has felt obliged to do the same to keep up his 
position, and has given nearly as much for a bargain not so 
good. 

77. Teucris. ' That business about ' Teucris ' is very slow, 
but it is not without hopes.' The Roman nobles always boasted 
of their descent from Troy, so that to call a family ' of Trojan 
descent' is like our 'came over with William the Conqueror.' 
Hence ' Teucris ' (Trojan lady) is probably a nickname by which 
Cicero and Atticus spoke of some effeminate noble. From other 
letters there is reason to believe that Cicero's colleague in the 
consulship, Gaius Anton i as, is meant. 

78. tu ista conflce, ' please finish your part of the business' ; 
perhaps about Teucris. For the use of iste see P. p. 283. 



III. (Q. F. II. 6.) 

Line 1. A. d. viii. Id. Apr. = April 6 ; see Letter i. 1. 10. 

sponsalia, a banquet in honour of his betrothal to Cicero's 
daughter Tullia. The ceremony of betrothal was much more 
elaborate than with us, as it still is in Germany. 

2. meusque, ' whom I regard as I do my own son.' Young 
Quintus Cicero was now about eleven or twelve years old. 

3. perleviter commotus, 'being slightly indisposed.' 

4. plane integrum, ' quite well again.' 

5. perhumanum, 'which showed very good feeling.' Te- 
rentia seems, like everybody else, not to have got on very well 
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with Pomponia, the sister of Atticus, and wife of Quintals 
Cicero. See the amusing account of her temper in Letter viii. 

6. quid 'quaeris is used when we lightly dismiss a subject. 
It should not be rendered by * Why do you ask ?' but by some 
such phrase as ' I may say,' or ' in short' 

nihil festivius, ' we could not have enjoyed ourselves more.' 

9. aream, the site of his proposed house on the Palatine, 
close to his brother's (see below). 

res, etc., 'there were a great many men at work.' 

10. structor includes carpenters, masons, and others. 

11. 'I urged the contractor on about it.' redemptor occurs 
in Horace, Odes, iii. 1, 35. Rcdimo, ' to buy up,' is the verb used 
for taking a contract. ' He assured me earnestly that he was 
doing his best to satisfy us.' 

13. forma, either the architect's 'plan,' or perhaps the ' out- 
line,' as judged by the foundations. 

nostra. Cicero's fine house on the Palatine (see ii. 75) 
had been pulled down by Clodins, but a grant of money having 
been made by the Senate to recompense him, it was now being 
slowly rebuilt. 

14. cenatus, etc., 'after dinner (cena, the afternoon meal, is 
rather dinner than supper) I went in a sedan chair to see 
Pompeius at his villa.' The villas with large gardens outside 
the walls were called Jiorti ; a town-house is generally domus. 

15. luci, ' in the day time' ; a locative. P. p. 86 ; R. p. 206. 

18. hominem conveni, ' I have since met him.' 

19. statim, 'he said (he would send you off) immediately.' 

20. ut, not 'in order to,' but simply consecutive, 'with the 
intention of embarking. ' 

24. dfi<f>i\a<f>la is not a classical Greek word. It is derived 
probably from d/n<f>l and the root XajS (Kafip&txa), literally ' reach- 
ing all round,' hence 'abundance.' Cicero says he has not 
immoderate desire for great wealth ; if it came he would wel- 
come it as a guest ; if it stopped at home he would not hunt 
it out 

28. opus erat, may be epistolary impf., 'if I am to have 
you back I must leave the house to the workra&iv fot %.^&ss*<» 
time.' But it may be for met = * V\. ^ovj\^l \y& -aRraaRKri *"^ ^^ 
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were back. 1 The use of opus with subj. without ut is doubtful, 
so that perhaps dare is the right reading. 

32. Lentulus. This is Gains CorneliusXentulus Marcel] in us, 
whose colleague was Lucius Marcius Philippus. Lentulus Spin- 
ther had been consul the year before. 

33. dies, etc. , ' he has stopped all possible days for holding 
elections/ lest Clodius should succeed in carrying his partisans 
by violence. 

34. Latinae, sc. feriae, ' even the Latin festival is being 
held over again, though there was no lack already of thanks- 
giving days.' No elections could be held on the day of any 
great festival or solemnity. But the great Latin festival, which 
had existed ever since Rome became the head of the Latins, was 
a * moveable feast, ' the date of which could be fixed by the 
consuls whenever they pleased, and if anything was omitted the 
festival could be renewed. Thus, if the consuls wished to post- 
pone an election, they announced the ' Latinae,' or proposed a 
solemn thanksgiving to the gods for so many days in honour of 
some victory. 

36. Cato, not the celebrated Cato of Utica, nor yet the Marcus 
Cato of ii. 51, but Gaius Cato, a turbulent tribune of the Plebs, 
who warmly sided with Clodius and the popular party against 
Milo and the optimates. 

imposuit, ' has played him a fine trick.' 

37. vindex, * that patron.' Gladiators only fought with one 
another, and were considered much superior to the bestiarii, who 
fought with wild beasts. 

39. alere, ' to pay them.' 

41. familia, not ' family,' but ' household,' especially all the 
'slaves.' The joke against Cato, therefore, was that these 
ruffianly prize-fighters were announced in the bill as ' his entire 
household.' 

45. tabulaxn proscripsit, 'put up a bill of sale.' 

46. in earn tabulam, ' at the sight of this placard ' ; tabulam 
is not governed by consequebantur. 

47. a legibus removit, etc., ' has stopped Cato from carrying 
any laws (by means of the device about proclaiming holidays), 
and also those who have given notice of their monstrous proposals 
about Caesar (such as investing him with the command of his 

army for five years), with, nobody there to put a veto upon them' 
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(because Racilius was the only tribuue of the plebs in office at 
the time). 

48.- intercedere, 'to interpose,' is the technical term when 
a tribune stopped any proceedings, especially the passing of 
a law. The subj. is used, because the reason why Lentulus 
wanted to stop Cato was that there were no tribunes to do it. 

49. nam, ' I refer to Caesar particnlarly,'/or ' as to Pompeius,' 
etc. Compare xv. 18. Canimus Gall as was a warm partisan of 
Pompeius, and his proposition was that Pompeius should go to 
Alexandria to reinstate King Ptolemaeus, who had been expelled. 

50. sane quam; quam always intensifies the force of an 
adverb. P. p. 315 ; R. p. 281. refrixit, see i. 33. 

neque — et. This idiom is a stumbling-block to dull trans- 
lators, because * neither* — 'and' is nonsense in (modern) Eng- 
lish. Translate here neque, 'while it is not,' and omit et y or 
render it 'at the same time.' Compare note on xi. 4. 

51. in with abl. sometimes, as here, means ' on the score of. ' 

53. suboffendit, 'causes some slight annoyance.' 

boni, etc., 'all good citizens (see ii. 35) find much that is 
wanting in him, much to be blamed. ' 

56. senatu — curia. Strictly speaking senatus is the body of 
senators ; curia (which is connected with quirites = true 
Romans), the house in which they met, especially the Curia 
Hostilia of Tullus Hostilius. But the two meanings often run 
into one another, just as we say, ' the House resolved.' 

57. quo, 'for which reason.' 

68. ii — qui fuimus. Notice -the indie, because a fact is 
stated. P. p. 456 ; R. pp. 269, 285. ' In the law courts I have 
recovered my old position ; people crowd to my house as much 
as when it was in the height of popularity.' 

61. Sextus Clodius, though a follower of the turbulent demo- 
crat Clodius, had, we see here, a majority for acquittal amongst 
the senators, but for conviction amongst the tribuni aerarii, or 
middle class (see below), so confused were parties now getting 
at Rome. 

62. ei tres, etc., ' three rascally votes failed to support him 
(Milo) in court ; i.e. if three more had voted against Sextus 
Clodius, he would have been condemned. The actual result was 
like a Scotch one of * not proven,.' lioWRfc «enfcro&nA* v ^sfcss»% 
for 'voters.' Compare opcrtte, ii. \$. 
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64. revocat, 'demands another trial.' 

66. vident damnatum, 'they see his case is lost.' 

67. By the Lex Aurelia, which was passed in b.o. 70, the 
constitution of Sal la, which gave all power to the senatorial 
class, was again overthrown, and the equites regained their 
rights. It was ordered that henceforth the indices, or jurors 
(not judges), in any criminal trial were to be selected from three 
classes — the senators, who may be called the nobility ; the 
equites, or gentry ; and the tribuni aerarii, whose office was 
almost nominal, and who were the most respectable householders 
of any lower rank. Each class put its votes in a separate ballot- 
box (urna), so that the feeling of the class as a whole was 
known, but not the vote of each member, copiose, * by a large 
majority/ 

70. allisus — conciduntur, ' Servius has been smashed, and 
we are now making mince-meat of the rest.' 

71. As contionari hardly ever takes an object clause, it is 
perhaps better to make siturum depend on 'saying/ understood 
in ' haranguing/ 

73. redierat, ' had not returned (at the time of my writing)/ 

75. dicebant. Our idiom is the same, ' they ( = people) are 
saying/ 

76. plurimi — fieri According to Dr. Kennedy the genitive 
of price is really one of quality, depending on pretii understood ; 
see P. p. 416. Mr. Roby thinks it is a locative ( = fixed at so 
much), and that the genitives, such as minoHs, are because the 
Romans themselves misunderstood the locative. R. p. 207. 

77. transmissurum, intrans., * will cross.' 

78. scilicet = scire licet, 'you may be sure.' 



IV. (AdFam. v. 12.) 

Line 8. genus, the 'character/ 'style.' 

10. cepit, ' has captivated/ vel = or shall I say ? See note 
on 1. 13. 

11. monumentis, 'records.' 

12. commemoratio posteritatis, 'the way in which pos- 
terity will speak of me.' 

13. vel auctozit&te, etc., ' to have the satisfaction in my 
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own lifetime of your authoritative testimony ; perhaps I should 
say so conclusive of a proof of what may be either your liking 
for me, or perhaps only your own sweetness of disposition. ' Vel — 
vel often mark (unlike aut — aut) so slight an alternative that 
they can hardly be fairly rendered by * or.' P. p. 318 ; R. p. 
335. 

16. scribebam, eram, epistolary impf. 

20. deesse mihi nolui, quin, ' I was reluctant to lose my 
opportunity of advising you (lit. ' so far to fail myself as not to 
advise you ') to consider this question, whether you would pre- 
fer to work your account of my consulship {nostra) into a narra- 
tive in continuation of the rest of your history, and in close 
connection with it, or to make this conspiracy of domestic 
traitors (civilem is opposed to hostilibus, and the conspiracy of 
Catilina is meant), a separate work from the wars against 
enemies in foreign countries ; a method which has been adopted 
by many Greek historians,' etc. It is best in a sentence of this 
kind to translate by changing the order of the clauses. Thus, 
here we should take the apodosis, beginning with tu quoque, 
before that which is the protasis in Latin, ut mtdti, etc. In 
this case tu quoque item cannot be translated at all, but is im- 
plied in the rendering of ut. Of course it follows that in trans- 
lating into Latin prose the opposite method should generally be 
adopted. 

28. properationem, 'impatience.' 

29. ac = atque = ad — que, and therefore is much stronger 
than et, and always adds something important to the clause. 
We may here render 'instead of at once,' etc. P. p. 316 ; K. 
p. 331. 

30. argumento, not 'argument,' but 'theme/ 'subject.' 

31. mens tua tota, ' the whole force of your intellect.' 

33. qui — imponam. This is what is called the adjectival 
consecutive clause, where qui = ' cum talis sim ut.' P. p. 454 ; 
H. pp. 284, 290. 

34. denegare. Be sometimes strengthens the verb ; 'you are 
so busy that you might entirely decline.' 

38. naviter, lit. 'actively'; hence 'thoroughly,' 'downright.' 

42. prooemio, fr. xpd and oZjuos, a song or lay ; hence ' pre- 
lude,' 'preface,' not to be confused with praemi urn, a reward. 

a qua, ' by whom,' not * \>y ^foVfti,' W».\3&& v <3ftaX\A. % ^ ^x- 
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sonified. This is shown by the preposition, which in prose w 
very rarely used but with a personal agent. Compare, however, 
vii. 3. 

43. Xenophontium, 'as described by Xenophon,' in Ms 
Memorabilia (ii. 1, 23), where he relates the beautiful fable of 
the sophist Prodicus, in which the young Heracles chooses 
Virtue for his companion, and rejects the allurements of 
Pleasure. 

48. facilitate et copia, 'your powers and your eloquence.' 
FacuUas is the historian's power of stating valuable matter: 
copia of stating it eloquently and attractively. 

49. reditum nostrum, his return from exile. 

50. corpus, a ' body ' or ' mass ' of materials ; it might here 
be fairly rendered by ' volume. ' 

53. quae vituperanda duces, ' all such points as you may 
hold to be blamable. ' This is a frequent use of duco in Cicero. 
The fut. tense means ' when you come to speak of them.' 

54. exponendis rationibus, ' by giving your reasons (for so 
thinking) in detail.' 

56. perndiam, etc. This is a good example of the figure 
asyndeton, where substantives are put together without any 
copula. It is a rhetorical figure only, and is appropriate here, 
because the passage is strictly rhetorical, i.e. like an elaborate 
speech. 

61. temporum, etc. ' the story of a chequered life, and the 
strange vicissitudes of fortune.' Tempora (as we say, ' the life 
and times ' of a man) is frequently used in the sense of 'circum- 
stances,' 'lot ;' so that temporum varietates is nearly the same 
asfortunae vicissitudines. 

63. habet enim, etc., Cicero (De Fin, ii. 32) quotes as a pro- 
verb iucundi acti labores. Euripides has a similar one — 

dXX' 1781) rot <r(a$4vT<t fi€fivi}(rdcu irbv<av. 
Compare also Aen. i. 203 — *Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit, 

64. ceteris vero, etc. Lucretius has some well-known lines 
on this subject (ii. 1-4) — 

1 Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 
Non quia vexari quenquamst iucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse mails careas quia cernere suavesV 

67. According to another version, which Cicero gives in his 
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De Mnibus, Epameinoudas asked whether his side was vic- 
torious, and then died. Similar stories are told of the death 
of our own General Wolfe at Quebec, and Sir John Moore at 
Coi-una. 

72. Themistocli. Notice this form of the genitive., which 
sometimes occurs, as well as that in is, from proper names in es. 
Themi8tocles however, as Cicero must have known from Thucy- 
dides, i. 138, died in exile at Magnesia, so that instead of reditu, 
we should probably read interitu, 'his death.' 

73. etenim, etc., 'The mere (ipse) chronicle of events by 
themselves only interests us slightly, like the roll of the annual 
registers, while ' (at), etc. fastus is an adjective, meaning ' law- 
ful,' and strictly speaking the s fasti ' (sc. dies) are the calendars 
of days on which business might be done ; but the word is gener- 
ally used of the official record of the principal magistrates in 
each year. These were kept in the ' Tabularium' or 'Archives,' 
on the Capitol. 

75. admirationem — timorem. Notice that these six sub- 
stantives make three groups of contrasts. 

79. quo, etc., 'I shall find it, therefore, all the more gratifying 
a circumstance.' The fut. pf. is perhaps the most elegant in 
usage of the Latin tenses. It implies two parts : when one 
thing has been done (pf.), then something else will follow (fut.) 

in hac . . ut, etc. We should say, ' if you adopt the plan 
of separating. ' This is what is called an adverbial consecutive 
clause. When ut expresses simple result, not purpose, as in iii. 
21, we must paraphrase in English. P. p. 453. 

80. perpetuam, 'continuous,' 'uninterrupted.' 

81. banc quasi fabulam, ' this drama, I may perhaps call it' 

83. actus — actiones. Actus are the larger divisions of a play 
— the 'acts'; actiones are what are called on the stage 'situa- 
tions,' i.e. the grouping of characters and circumstances at any 
particular moment. 

84. adsentatio is the habit of always agreeing with any one, 
hence 'flattery.' 

aucupari, literally to lay snares for ar bird (avis) ; we should 
rather say, ' to angle for.' 

85. demonstrem, ' show so plainly.' 

86. neque, etc. The awkward crowd <sC ?da&«*& ^ *$»». 
sentence is curious, and certaiuVj TMA,\»"\»NsKfta&*k» 
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89. neque autem, tr. ' while I for my part am not,' etc. 

92. Horace also {Epist. ii. 1, 239) tells this story of Alexander — 

' Edicto vetuit ne quis se proeter Apellem 
IHngeret, aut alius Lysippo duceret aera.' 

95. ignotis is here used in a rare active sense for ignaris, 
' not knowing.' So Aypuaros is used both actively and passively. 

96. nulla, 'worthless.' 

98. perhibendus, 'to be quoted as an example.' 

99. esse, quam qui, etc. This is a highly elliptical sentence ; 
qui implies ab iis, the instr. abl. after fictam esse. ' Only to be 
made by such artists as had devoted much labour to this species 
of work.' 

100. libellus. This book is called the A6yos els *Ayqa[\aov. 

106. Herodoto. The praises of Themistocles, who was really 
the saviour of Greece, may be found especially in Bk. vii. ch. 
144 ; viii. 123. Thucydides (i. 137) has spoken quite as 
strongly. 

109. praeconium, literally the work of a herald, ' the sound- 
ing abroad of his praises.' Compare bucinatorem, 'trumpeter,' 
xvi. 17. 

112. In a play of Naevius, called Rector Proficiscens, Hector 
says — 

' Laetus sum laudari me abs te t pater, a laudato viro. 1 

118. scribam ipse de me, 'I will write an autobiography.' 
Cicero need scarcely have pretended so much reluctance, for he 
had some time before written a memoir of his consulship in 
Greek, and also (see vii. 1) a poem in hexameters on it. In the 
latter occurs the unlucky line for which he has been laughed at 
by all critics, ancient and modern — 

' Ofortunatam natam me consule Bomam V 

120. in hoc genere. "We should say, ' in a work of this kind.' 

124. praecones. There seems to have been a separate race 
for the .'heralds' or 'stewards' of the games after the others 
were over. 

129. praedicent (pres. subj.), not praedlcent (fat) 

138. gloriola. Notice how freely Cicero forms diminutives. 
Compare adsentatiuncula above. 

140. connciam commentaries, 'I will put together my 
notes.' 
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141. coram, translate 'when we meet.' 

142. tu — non cessabis. Although this is not expressed as a 
question in Latin, it is best rendered so in English. The future 
is often used, especially in letters, as a more polite form of the 
imperative. P. p. 335. 

(V. Ad Fam. vn. 1.) 

Line 2. It was common in Cicero's time, and became still 
more common afterwards, for every great magistrate to celebrate 
his election by 'games/ such as fights of gladiators with each 
other or with wild beasts. One of Cicero's friends, Caelius 
Rums, was perpetually begging Cicero, while he was governor 
of Cilicia, to send him some panthers for a show. 

4. per valetudinem. We should say, ' you could come, as 
far as your health was concerned.' 

7. modo ut, etc., ' always provided that you reaped the full 
{per) benefit.' 

9. ista amoenitate, ' your delicious retreat,' near Puteoli, on 
the Bay of Naples. Abstract for concrete. See P. p. 272. 

10. ex quo, etc., 'that room of yours in which you have 
thrown out a window overlooking your estate at Stabiae, and 
opened the view over Misenum.' This implies (see a map) that 
the whole of that lovely bay, perhaps the most beautiful in the 
world, could be seen from end to end. 

12. lectiunculis ; the diminutive seems to imply light reading. 

13. communes, open to everybody, and so 'with the mob ; ' 
opposed to the quiet enjoyments of Marius, taken at his own 
discretion. 

16. nobis, etc., 'we had to submit to the infliction of such 
plays as Maecius, I suppose it must have been, had selected.' 
The subj. is used because ea expresses the kind. Spurius Maecius 
Tarpa seems, like our Lord Chamberlain, to have licensed plays 
to be brought out. He is mentioned by Horace as the critic 
whose approval stamped a play (Ars Poetica, 386) : — 

' Si quid tamen olim 
Scripseris in Maeci descended iudicis auresJ 

17. omnino, 'I must fully allow.' 

18. non tui stomach!, 'not to your teste.' T\v^^ss^,^fiRKs^ 
ing of stomachus is not the stoin&c\i 1 \ra\. W\fc ^ga2&ft\.<sL VsA.-^*^ 
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hence, 'taste.' Afterwards it was used for the stomach; and 
as to stir the stomach is to excite disgust, stomachus came to 
mean 'anger/ 

19. honoris causa in the first instance means ' in compli- 
ment to the occasion ' ; in the second, ' to save their own reputa- 
tion.' 

21. deliciae, etc., 'even your favourite (see P. p. 272), our 
worthy friend Aesopus, was not so good but that everybody 
could very well have spared him.' Aesopus (not the writer of 
fables, of course, who was a Greek) was the great tragic actor — 
the Kemble or Kean — of the preceding generation. Cicero says 
his voice broke while he was uttering the solemn formula : ' If 
I am wittingly deceiving you, may Jupiter slay me, even as I 
now slay this victim.' 

29. The Clytaemnestra was a play of Attius ; the Trojan Horse 
of Livius Andronicus. 

creterrarum = craterarum ; Gr. Kprjnfip. It is not easy to 
see what 3000 great bowls could have been used for in a play 
on the fall of Troy, but they may have represented the spoils. 
A suggested reading is cetrarum = small shields. 

33. Romau gentlemen used highly to educate some of their 
slaves, such as this Protogenes, and employ them as secretaries 
(librarii), or to read aloud {anagnostae). Cicero's favourite slave 
Tiro was himself an author. 

35. ne. Notice the quantity. 

36-9. This passage cannot now be fully explained. Plays at 
Rome were of two classes : either comedies adapted from the 
Greek, such as the plays of Plautus and Terence, or popular 
farces of Italian growth, called fabulae Atellanae, from the town 
of Atella in Campania. These latter were mostly not in Latin, 
but in the dialect of the Osci, the original population of Samnium 
and Campania. Cicero means, ' you can hardly have missed the 
plays, either Greek or Italian ; for you can have a genuine Cam- 
panian farce any day in the squabbles of your town-council 
(senatu) at Pompeii, while you hate the Greeks so much that 
you will not even take the Greek road to go to your villa.' 
What he alludes to is not known : perhaps only that the high 
road through Pompeii to the Greek cities of South Italy was out 
of repair, and Marius used some by-road. Letters often contain 
allusions only meant for the reader. 

39. nam, as often (compare iii 49), refers to a suppressed sen- 
tence. 'I mention plays, for as to athletes,' etc It is not 
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improbable that this ' contempt for gladiators ' alludes to some 
defiance by Marius of the hired rowdies of Clodius in the riots 
which followed Cicero's consulship. 

42. operam et oleum perdere is proverbial of one who 
throws away both time and money ; meaning either the oil 
wasted in midnight study, or that used by a gladiator in training. 

venationes, ' wild-beast baiting.' The language used by 
Cicero about these brutal exhibitions is very remarkable, and 
shows that his refinement was far above that of his age. 

43. binae, in the morning and afternoon of each day. But 
as these were not established games the law courts went on as 
usual. 

55. tarn facilem — haberem, 'if I could win them as easily.' 

57. deslno does not elsewhere govern an ace, so we must 
understand an inf., exercere. 

58. The first cum corresponds to turn vero ; the second = 
' at a time when.' Vila nulla, est, 'life is not worth living.' 

67. lepore, ' witty conversation.' 

72. humaniter vivere, ' a life of refined pleasure.' 

74. Both Cicero and Marius had many villas in the south of 
Italy, at Pompeii, Puteoli, and elsewhere. 

81 . ' Nor will you leave any great expectation of being amused 
entirely at the mercy of a letter from me.' Aliquis generally 
implies not merely 'some,' but 'some considerable part.' 



VI. (Ad Fam. xvi. 16.) 

Line 1. ita . . ut. See note on i. 6. Here our idiom is similar, 
but would only be used on stronger occasions ; for example, a 
prisoner might say, ' This is the truth, my Lord, as I hope for 
mercy.' 

Ciceronem, his son, the younger Quintus. The cognomen 
(Cicero) shows thefamilia, the nomen (Tullius) shows the gens. 
But Romans often spoke of their own family by the nomen or 
cognomen, as well as by the praenomen (Quintus). 

3. ilia fortuna, ' his lot ' of being a slave. 

5. exsilui gaudio, literally 'jumped fat ys<5* ^oSfcssca. 
nations are more demonstrative ol ftieVx fo&\w.^ \>aa». -^^ •sx^- 
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6. Statius was the confidential servant of Quintus Cicero, and 
as intimate with him as Tiro was with Marcus. 

8. litteris, his 'education ;' sermonibus, his 'conversational 
powers ;' humanitate, his 'refinement.' 

10. hanc = the emancipation of Statins; vel y 'or,' implies 
'what is much the same thing.' See note on iv. 13. 

11. te totum, as we might say, 'it was you all over/ 'it was 
just like you.' 

VII. (Ad Q. F. II. 16.) 
Line 1. librarii, see note on v. 33. 

nd does not go with indicate , which would then have been 
iudicaveris, but with quidem, ' not even a moment. ' 

3. a causis. Notice the preposition used with the abl. of the 
instrument, contrary to the usual rule by which the preposition 
is only used with persons. Compare Verg. Oeorg. i. 234 — torrida 
semper ab igni ; and note on iv. 42. 

4. districtus = 'hard-pressed.' The compound is here in- 
tensive. P. p. 265. 

11. cuius, from quis, not from qui. 

lis ipsis, etc. refers to the optimates, such as the present 
consul Domitius, who were nearly all for Pompeius, and vehe- 
mently opposed to Caesar. 

13. aequls, the ' impartial' judges, who, like Cicero himself, 
could not quite make up their minds, hanc partem, Caesar's 
side. 

15. atroclssime, ' with extreme severity.' Atrox is not nearly 
so strong a word as ' atrocious. ' 

16. candidate from which our word candidate is derived, 
were so called because they used to put on a white toga. 

18. medicinam, not 'medicine,' but an 'attempt to cure.' 

magno praesidio, ' the strongest guarantee' that he should 
not injure himself. 

19. praevaricatio, from varus, distorted, = collusion or con- 
spiracy in a case to defeat the ends of justice. As a man could 
not be tried twice, he sometimes arranged with a sham accuser 
to prosecute him in such a way that the case should fail. On 

the three classes in a trial see note on iii. 67. 
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20. in summa means when the votes of all three classes were 
added up. 

23. comitia, etc., 'the election of consuls is postponed.' 

24. exercebitur, 'will be in hand.' 

25. Zvvdenrpoi (the Banqueters) was a play of Sophocles. 
What is meant by the allusion we cannot tell, since we have 
not got the letter of Quintus to which this is an answer. Per- 
haps Caesar gave a dinner to his political friends, which Quintus 
said reminded him of something in Sophocles' Banqueters; and 
Marcus replies, ' though you say your banquet was a merry one 
to the very end of the play, I am sure the politics were not at all 
what I could approve. 

31. magisque, etc. , ' and I am more excited by these hopes 
(of your success) than by any fear.' 

32. inr60€<rtv, 'subject' to write about. 

36. y\avK els A0i}i>as is a proverb just like our ' sending coals 
to Newcastle.' The owl was Athena's bird, and Athens her 
city. Quintus was writing a poem on Britain, and asked his 
brother to send him some verses. 

37. sed heus tu, etc, ' but look here, my friend ; I think 
you are keeping me in the dark.' 

38. The poem Cicero had sent to Caesar was probably that on 
his own consulship. See note on iv. 118. 

41. fadvp&repa, ' somewhat carelessly written.' 

42. x a P aKr fipi ' t ne style. ' 

43. pilo, etc., ' my liking for myself will not be taken down 
by so much as a hair's-breadth ; ' or it • will not be one penny 
the worse.' 

44. <pika\r)6&s, 'frankly.' 

VIII. (AdAtt. v. 1.) 

Line 1. vero, 'yes.' Cicero often begins letters in this way, 
to agree with some remark in the letter ne is answering. 

meo, etc., sc. animo, ' to my own feelings I myself must bear 
witness.' 

2. quo magis, etc. Cicero disliked bem% wtwj Vwwv'^svsa. 
in his province of Cilicia, and m& aforaui <A wm tows**?***^ 
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being made in his absence which would force him to stay more 
than a year there. 

3. desiderium means desire for something wanting — 'our 
mutual longing to meet again/ 

After plus and amplius the quam is generally omitted, but 
the case remains as though quam were expressed. Compare Verg. 
Am. i. 683 — Noctem non amplius unam. P. p. 315. 

4. satisdando, * giving security,' probably about some house 
Cicero had bought. 

5. et sunt, etc., ' I have, too, some considerable (see note on 
aliquis, v. 81) securities on mortgage.' On mancipium compare 
i. 44. Property at Rome consisted of res mancipi and res nee 
mancipi, the former class being mainly land, cattle, and slaves. 

6. secundum mancipium means 'given in the form of a 
transfer of property,' if the money is not paid by a fixed time, 
and so is nearly the same as our 'mortgage.' 

veluti, etc., 'as, for example, on the estates of Memmius, 
or perhaps better (vel, see iv. 13) Atilius,' whose property Cicero 
had probably bought up, and now offered what we should 
call the title-deeds as security for payment on this new 
purchase. 

8. quod, etc., 'particularly because you have made it all 
right about the 8000 sestertia.' This = 800,000 sestertii, or 
nearly £7000 ; see note on ii. 73. aperio seems to mean here, 
' you have cleared the way,' i.e. by promising that it should be 
paid. 

9. utique, ' under any circumstances.' vel versura, ' even if 
I have to borrow money to do so.' Versura, from verto, means 
changing one's creditor — borrowing from one man to pay another. 

ne, etc., ' so as not to have to wait till all my debts have been 
paid in full.' From the entry of one's name in a ledger, nomen 
often = 'debt.' Oppius was Caesar's agent, so that Cicero was 
afraid of letting this debt run on. 

1 1 . transversum — versiculum, etc., ' the line you wrote on 
the margin of your letter as a postscript' (extremae). A line on 
the margin would be transversum, because it would be at right 
angles to the rest of the letter. 

13. Arpinas, neut. adj. sc. praedium, 'my estate at Ar- 
pinum.' Generally these adj. are masc, agreeing with ager. 

15. ego et t\i, the correct foim for owx 4 -jcrot wvd I.' Hence 
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Cardinal Wolsey's famous ego et rex mens was bad courtierskip, 
but good Latin. 

18. si qua fuerat, 'whatever had been.' Si qua fuisset, 
'even if there had been any.' ex ratione sumptus, ' on the 
ground of extravagance.' 

19. postridie is really the same &spostero die, retaining the 
old locative form in i. P. p. 400 ; R. p. 206. 

20. dies fecit, etc. ' the occasion (apparently some festival) 
forced Quintus to remain.' 

21. prandimus, 'lunched' is a better translation than 
' dined/ which should be used to render cenare. The prandium 
was taken about noon. 

23. accivero, etc., ' I will see that the men are invited' ; lit. 
'I shall have invited the men (when you have invited the 
women).' The fut. and fut. perf. are used as a polite imperative 
= ' you will see that it is done.' Compare iv. 142. 

26. ego, etc., ' I am only a guest,' not the mistress. 

28. en, etc. , ' you see this (haec is in the emphatic place) is 
what I have to submit to every day.' 

29. dices, ' you will say — Well, what was there in that ? A 
great deal ; and that is why it much annoyed even me.' 

31. dissimulavi, ' I pretended not to notice it.' 

32. discubuimus, translate 'sat down.' The Romans re- 
clined on couches at dinner. The prep, implies, ' each in his 
place.' 

35. maiori stomacho, 'more annoyance.' See note on v. 
18. This is called a 'predicative dative.' P. p. 390; R. p. 
203. 

39. Quid quaeris ? See note on iii. 6. 

45. exhaurias, a strong word, ' entirely exhaust ' my list of 
commissions. 

extrudas, ' and make Pomptinus start at once ' to join Cicero 
in Cilicia, which he was apparently slow to do. 

46. profectus eris, etc., 'so soon as you have started (fut. 
pf.) be sure you let me know.' 

48. dimisi, 'I parted from.' 
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IX. (Ad Fam. xv. 2.) 

Line 1. si vos valetis bene est, ego quidem valeo. This 
kind of prefix is only put to formal letters, such as this official 
one, or to ladies. See Introduction. 

7. facilitate et copia, 'than thanks to the means and 
opportunities at my command. ' 

12. eos is redundant. ' As to the Parthians — that they,' etc 

14. continens, 'conterminous with/ bordering upon. 

15. Cybistra, quod oppidum est. The relative here agrees 
with its own complement instead of the antecedent. P. p. 368 ; 
K. p. 195. 

25. triduum is for tri-dium (dies). 

28. auctoritas, a ' resolution.' When this is fully confirmed 
it becomes senatus consultum, just as a Bill becomes an Act 
when it receives the royal assent ; but the words are often used 
loosely. 

29. Eusebem, etc., ctoeprj ical faXopwualov, i.e. Defender of 
the Faith and Friend of Rome, which the king put on his coins 
to gain the favour of the Romaiis. 

33. nostra ordine = the Senate. 

38. in consilio meo, ' in my council,' consisting of the prin- 
cipal officers of the staff. Consilium, when not used in the 
abstract sense, = counsel, means a small inner council, while 
concilium is a large one. Thus the House of Commons would be 
concilium, the Cabinet consilium. See Conington on Aen. ii. 89. 

44. ita — ut. See note on i 6. Here it means ' what he said 
amounted to this, that,' etc. 

48. interitus paterni. Probably his father had been assassi- 
nated. 

59. audacter is contracted from audaciter. 

68. acerbissimo, see note on xiv. 24. 

86. hac opinione — ufc ; consecutive use of ut. Compare iii. 20. 

88. quern appellassetis, adjectival consecutive clause, and 
therefore the verb is subj. P. p. 454 ; R. pp. 284, 290. 

92. alienum, away from the matter in hand, and so ' inap- 
propriate. ' 
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X. (Ad Fam. ix. 20.) 

Line 3. ut scurram velitem, etc. ' like a skirmisher in our 
combats of buffoonery, I have been beaten down by your heavy 
artillery —of apples. ' It has been suggested, not improbably, 
that Paetus had sent Cicero a basket of apples from the country, 
and that mails is a pun. 

5. non hospitem, etc., 'I should not have come as a guest, 
but should have taken part possession of your quarters.' The 
eontvbernalis (from con-taberna, i.e. living under the same roof) 
would be at home with his friend, and not a mere guest. 

6. quern virum, ace. of exclamation. P. p. 379 ; E. p. 200. 
But we may understand habuisses from the previous sentence. 

quern tu, etc., 'whom you always used to finish off with 
your hors d'eewvrcs. 1 The promulsis was a little tray of oysters, 
radishes, pickles, etc., handed round before dinner actually 
began, often at the bath. Cicero says he used never to be 
able to get further than the preliminary 'snack,' or the hors 
d'auwes, as they are called, but that now he can brine; an un- 
spoilt appetite to the eggs (probably an omelette), with which 
dinner usually began. Compare Horace's ab ovo usque ad mala 
(Sat. i. 3, 6), 'from the soup to the dessert' 

8. ad assum vitulinum, ' down to the roast veal.' Assum 
(the neut. is used as a subst.), 'the joint.' Meat is nearly 
always in the form ina, a fern. adj. agreeing with caro. 

Paetus used to call Cicero a capital guest, because he cost so 
little to provide for. Cicero says all this is changed now ; he 
has given up all serious thoughts, and crossed over from the 
Stoic camp to the Epicurean. Compare what Horace says of 
himself (Ep. i 7, 18)— 

' Nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor, 
. Et mihi res, non me rebus subiungere eonor.' 

14. banc insolentiam, ' not, however, to the coarse extrava- 
gance of people here (hanc) y but to your refined luxury.' 

15. cum in sumptum, etc., 'when you had plenty for 
expenses, though you never had more farms than now. ' The 
unsettled state of Italy had thrown a large number of estates 
on the landlords' hands, and so reduced their rents. Cicero is 
joking Paetus on having so many farms — on his hands. 

17. tibi res, etc., 'you have to deal with a mmvdtk*.Vfc% 
appetite, and who now knows a t\un^ ot V«^ 
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dyf/ifiaOeh, etc., 'how people with newly-acquired knowledge 
are very fussy about it.' Compare Pope's ' A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.' 

19. sporteliae (the same word as sportula, a dole of bread 
and meat), 'little baskets,' in which pastry had been tastily 
served up at Paetus' table, artolagani — from Apros, bread, 
Xdyavov, cake — were strong spice-cakes. 

20. qua munditia, 'you know what particular men they are.' 

22. sine pavone ; a peacock, though a very tasteless bird, 
was very highly prized by the Romans for great dinners. It 
was sometimes served with its plumage replaced. Horace says 
it is no better than chicken, and asks whether one eats the 
feathers (Sat. ii. 2, 23). In Moviola, chapter 39, is an amusing 
description of the appearance at a supper of that ' classical but 
insipid bird.' 

23. ius, 'gravy,' or 'sauce.' Hence Cicero's well-known pun 
on the trial of Verres, ius verrinum, which means either ' the 

1'ustice of Verres' or 'pork gravy.' Hirtius' cook, it appears, 
tad some private recipe for making a very hot sauce. 

25. salutamus means ' I hold a levee.' It was the custom 
at Rome to call on great men very early in the morning. 
Salutatio, for salutatores, abstract for concrete. Compare operae, 
ii. 49. 

30. corpori means to exercise, the bath, and dinner. "We 
may render ' to enjoy myself.' 

31. eluxi (lugeo, not luceo), ' I have wept my fill for.' e in 
composition often means the completion of the verbal notion. 
P. p. 264. 

XI. (Fam. iv. 5.) 

Line 1. 'So soon as I had heard the news of the death of 
your daughter Tullia, you may be sure that I was indeed as truly 
grieved as I was in duty bound to be.' 

renuntio means 'to give back to one who requires,' as in 
our ' report.' P. p. 266. For sane qxvam see note on iii. 50. 

2. pro eo, ac = 'just in proportion as.' 

4. istic, ' where you are,' in Italy. 

neque — que. In sentences of this kind, where the first 

clause is negative, it is generally best to turn it into a positive 

clause to suit our idiom. Thus, • I should \joth have done my 
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duty (instead of 'should not have failed in my duty') to you, 
and should have,' etc. Compare note on iii 50. 

6. quia. "We should expect quod, but propterea quia is used 
as one word. 

7. confieri and conflci are both used. Onfio in compounds 
see P. p. 186 ; R. p. 107. 

9. uti, not uti. 

14. perspidas. The conj. is governed by forsitan ; other- 
wise, since it gives the true reason as opposed to the rejected 
reason (aristiirum), it ought to have been in the indie This is 
a very elegant rule for Latin prose. P. p. 460 ; R. p. 298. 

15. tanto opere, usually as one word, tantopere, '.so much. 1 

16. intestinus, 'in your own home.' 

19. honores, not 'honours,' but 'high places.' Caesar was 
now virtually emperor, and all power rested with him. 

21. callere, here in its original meaning, 'to be hardened by 
use' ; whence it means 'to be experienced,' ' to know.' 

22. minoris, see note on iii. 76. 

23. an, etc, 'or it is for her sake only, I suppose, that you 
are grieving.' credo, as we sometimes use ' I suppose,' here and 
in L 30, is ironical, vicem, with gen., is like tne Gk. x^P lv ' 

24. necesse — veneris balances nos incidimus. We may 
either translate necesse as if it were in a parenthesis, or turn et 
by a relative. ' How frequently must you have arrived at the 
same conclusion as that in which I have often found myself 
involved.' 

25. non — actum, ' that they are not most hardly dealt with.' 

26. commuto, here = ' to take in exchange,' like Horace's 

' Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycaeo Faunm. — (Qd. L 17, 1.) 

34. rem, ' position,' including both property and station. 

35. honores ordinatim, the offices of state in their due 
order, i.e. quaestor, praetor, consul ; which, under the Republic, 
had to be held in succession, and not before a certain age. 
Caesar was breaking down these rules. 

38. nisi here = not 'unless,' but ' only,' or ' but,' a colloquial 
use of the word. P. p. 476 ; R. p. 267. 

40. quae res — attulerlt is the cto^X, dL\«t «mwKwift<wr^ 
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42. Ex Asia, etc. Byron alludes to this passage in Childe 
Harold, Canto iv. 44. 

1 Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, 

The Roman friend of Rome's least mortal mind, 
The friend of Tully : as my bark did skim 

The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 

Came Megara before me, and behind 
Aegina lay, Piraeus on the right, 

And Corinth on the left ; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight.' 

43. versus does not govern Megaram, which is the ace. of 
direction after navigarem, but is adverbial, though we may 
translate ' I was sailing in the direction of Megara.' 

48. hem, exclamation of surprise, 'what !' homunculi, the 
dim., implies 'poor mortals.' 

49. brevior, ' short in comparison ' (with these cities). 

50. oppidum, notice the gen. pi. um for orum. This is rare, 
except in poetry, with any words but (a) weights and measures, 
{b) names of nations. P. p. 91 ; R. p. 33. 

51. vis and visne expect an affirmative answer, and therefore 
are in our idiom, * Will you not.* They are therefore a more 
polite form of imperative. Thus in Juvenal, v. 74, vis tu eon- 
suetis canistris impUri means ' Will you help yourself, if you 
please, from the usual basket ?' 

53. idem, ace. neut. 

fac, with substantival clause, is used both with and with- 
out ut. 

54. modo, ' quite lately.' 

55. de imperio, etc., does not mean that the empire was 
made smaller, but that the rights of the sovereign people were 
infringed upon by Caesar's power. 

57. mulierculae animula. The diminutives here imply 
pity and weakness. 'The frail life of a tender woman.' Com- 
pare homunculi, line 48. 

59. paucis post annis (where post is adv.) is more usual 
than post paucos annos. 

60. homo. This is a good example of the difference between 
homo and vir. 

63. ftilste, 'departed.' The Romans ubb<1 fui and vixi = 
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' to die, 1 for the sake of euphemism. After the execution of the 
Catiline conspirators, Cicero announced to the people, Fuerunt, 
' they have lived their lives/ 

64. Cicero was elected praetor for 66 b.c, consul for 63, and 
augur in 53. 

65. adolescentibus primariis. Tullia, young as she was, 
had been married first to Gaius Cornelius Piso (see introduction 
to Letter iii.), then betrothed and perhaps married to Marcus 
Furius Crassipes, lastly to Publius Cornelius Dolabella. 

67. hoc nomine, ' on this score/ See note on viii. 9. 

69. qui with subj. See note on iv. 33. 

70. The proverb, 'Physician heal thyself,' is found in St. 
Luke iv. 23. imitari is governed by the imperative understood 
from noli, atqice would have been simpler than neque, but the 
confusion of negatives is natural. 

73. subice. This, not subiice, is the proper form of com- 
pounds of iacio. 

77. si qui, etc. The Romans of this age disbelieved the old 
fables about the other world, and no new belief had yet taken 
their place. Hence they speak very doubtfully as to there being 
any future life at all. Compare Juvenal, ii. 149 — Esse aliquos 
Manes . . . necpueri crcdunt. 

79. pietas means duty to relations and friends, 'affection.' 
The well-known epithet of Aeneas, pius, does not mean 'pious,' 
but 'good.' 

83. huic rei is explained by the following sentence. Trans- 
late ' that we must submit even to taking this consideration 
into account.' 

88. si with the fut. pf. does not imply doubt : it only means 
' when.' 

90. fac, etc., ' let us see at last. ' intelligo is not to ' under- 
stand,' but to ' perceive.' aliquando perhaps hints that Cicero 
had not done so before in the case of his exile, when he wrote 
constant letters of complaint to his friends. 

XII. (Ad Fam. rv. 6.) 

Line 1. vero. See ix. 1, note. 

3. potueris, 'have been able,' gaverasA. Vrj %tv.\*X\v^ % -vsfc. 
< would have.' 
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7. Servius — tuus. His son. See note on vi 1. 

8. quanti. On the gen. of price, see iii. 76, note. 

10. iucundiora, 'giving more pleasure/ because occurring 
on happier occasions. 

11. gratiora, 'more welcome,' as showing sympathy. 

12. paene qualities societas, 'so to speak.' 

20. vester, 'one of your own family/ Sulpicius Gallus. 

21. ▼irtute, abl. of quality. 

24. ornamentis, 'distinctions.' This refers to xi. 64. 

32. frangerem — ipse me, ' was crushing my own rebellious 
spirit.' 

36. consanuisse, 'to have healed up.' 

37. recrudescunt, 'are breaking out afresh.' Crudus is de- 
rived from cruor t and is used properly of raw meat. 

a re publica maestum. The prep, is not of a personal agent 
here, but means ' coming away sad from.' Compare Aen. vi. 450 
— recens a volnere Dido. 

40. domo absum. The house at Astura where Cicero wrote 
was his own, but was probably newly bought and scarcely his 
'home,' which was rather at Rome. 

45. coniunctio, etc., 'our meeting for friendly intercourse 
and conversation.' 

50. tempus means more than ' time ' ; it implies also what 
happens in the time, whence tempora may often be rendered 
'circumstances.' We may translate 'how best to spend a 
period which must be one of entire deference to the will of a 
single man ' (Caesar). 

52. Caesar had given the government of Greece to Sulpicius, 
and was throughout most kind and considerate for Cicero, 
though he had been in the camp of Pompeius. Letter xv. is 
the account of a visit from Caesar to Cicero. 

53. magnae — deliberationis, 'a case for much consideration.' 

XIII. (AdAtt. xii. 19.) 

Line 5. haec, 'perhaps these buildings,' i.e. the proposed 
mausoleum of Tiillia. Some take it to mean ' if the world goes 
on for us at all. ' 
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quasi consecratum, 'may always be regarded {quasi) as 
sacred,' though not formally consecrated. See introduction to 
this letter. 

6. nihil egeo, etc., * 1 have no need now for my income.' 

8. parare, 'to purchase,' a regular use of the word. 

9. tarn celebre, ' so much visited. ' A monument at Rome, 
on the other side of the Tiber, i.e. about where St. Peter's now 
stands, would attract much more notice than at remote Astura. 

coram means ' we will go together to see what grounds they 
shall be.' 

11. Apella, the stone-mason who was to supply the columns 
of Chian marble. 

13. iudicatu. Cicero probably was claiming exemption, per- 
haps as being an Augur, from serving as index in trials. 

sponsu. Cicero had apparently ' backed a bill ' for Cornifi - 
cius many years before, and was now called upon as responsible 
for the debt. 

14. procuratores we may perhaps render 'the solicitors.' 

15. ita, ut. See i. 6. 

21. incipito. This imperative is generally used only in more 
formal sentences, such as laws or religious sayings. Perhaps it 
gives more emphasis here than incipe. 

25. vides, etc., 'you see that it is to some extent a question 
not only about my doing my duty, of which you are as well 
aware as I, bnt also, in the opinion of some people, about the 
interests of Marcus.' 

27. id, or illud, generally means ' the former' ; hoc, the latter 
of two alternatives, antiqulus means ' that which comes first 
in order of time,' hence that which takes precedence, ' more im- 
portant.' Terentia, who had been lately divorced (xi. Introd.), 
seems to have reproached Cicero for the arrangements made iu 
his will, as being in some way unfair to their son Marcus. Cicero 
says he thinks more about doing what was right (officium) ; her 
pretended care for Marcus, he thinks, was both insincere and 
liable to change (neque firmum). 

XIV. (Fam. rv. 12.) 

Line 2. tamen, etc., ' since chance and nature lord it over our 
lives ; ' that is, since we must die either in the covixsa o£ ^a&ssss. 
or by chance. 
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5. navi, not ' in a ship ' (abl.), which would be nave, but * on 
ship-board ' (locative). 

7. ut cum eo essem, 'to enjoy his company.' 

9. reliquam iurisdictionem, ' the rest of my circuit.' 

10. supra, we say round Cape Maleae. versus, see note on 
xi. 43. 

11. post diem tertium eius diei, 'three days from that;' 
a curious form of expression. It is similar to the way of ex- 
pressing 'three days before the Kalends of March,' not by die 
tertio ante Kah Mart. , but ante diem tertium Kalendas Martias. 
See note on i. 11. 

12. circiter, adv., not prep., ' tenth hour or thereabouts.' In 
the summer the day was about fifteen hours long, and the night 
nine ; in the winter it was just the opposite. The tenth hour 
would be rather less than two hours before daybreak ; that is, 
being now May, it would be about 3 a.m. 

14. collegam nostrum. Sulpicius and Marcus Marcellus 
were colleagues in the consulship for 51 b. c. ; and both of them 
were Ciceras colleagues now as Augurs. Either may be meant 
here. 

17. secundum, 'close behind,' from sequor. 

20. e vestigio, 'forthwith.' Vestigio, ' in a step,' or, as we 
should say, 'in a moment,' is also used. 

22. codicillis, ' tablets.' Codicillus (whence our word codicil 
of a will) is the dim. of codex, ' a block of wood.' 

24. acerbissima here may mean ' most cruel ; ' but by a 
metaphor from the sourness of unripe fruit, acerbus is the usual 
word to express untimely death. Marcellus was still in the 
prime of life. 

26. ei i3 rather out of its place, which would more naturally 
be before inventus. 

27. tabernaculum, 'his quarters.' The Peiraeus being now 
in ruins (compare xi. 45), Marcellus would only be in temporary 
quarters, not in a house, perrexi, supply gradum. 

28. metu perterritos, i.e. lest they should all be put to 
death as accomplices. They would have little chance of a fair 
trial, for the Roman laws about slaves were savage in the ex- 
treme, and this merciless proceeding actually took place in some 
cases. 

31. meis lecticariis, abl. instr. They are hardly regarded 
as personal agents, or the prep, a would nave been required. 
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32. pro ea, etc., ' so far as the means available at Athens 
allowed.' 

33. faciendum curavi ; this is the regular construction with 
euro, whence the P. C. which we often see in inscriptions on 
monuments, i.e. ponendum curavtt. 

35. dicerent. ' By a very remarkable idiom, a verb of asser- 
tion following quod is made subj. when the cause itself (which is 
the really suboblique notion) is contained in the infin. clause 
dependent on that verb.' P. p. 459. Compare note on diceret, 
i. 44, and R. p. 298. 

neque tamen, ' but I must admit ' (in their excuse). 

37. gymnasio. The gymnasia of the Greeks, we must re- 
member, were not merely places for gymnastic exercises (com- 
pare note on i. 74), but, like the thermae of the Romans, con- 
tained baths, gardens, covered walks, and lecture-rooms, and 
were the places in which the most celebrated philosophers used 
to teach. The Academia, or grove of the hero Academus, con- 
tained a gymnasium which owed its fame mainly to its having 
been the school of Plato. It had been generally respected by 
Roman conquerors, but was much injured by Sulla a few years 
before this letter. 

41. locarent, ' put out a contract ' for the monument, which 
the Athenians would have to pay for. 

42. collegio, * he having been my colleague : ' the abstract 
use. 

XV. (Att. xiii. 52.) 

Line 1. O hospitem. When 'o* expresses surprise and not 
a direct address, the ace. and not the voc. is used. This is 
really an ace. of exclamation, and the interjection does not 
affect the sentence at all. The meaning is therefore : ' To think 
that I should have had so alarming a guest, and not be sorry 
to have had him ! ' 

fuit — perlucunde. This curious use of an adverb for an 
adjective in the predicate is probably owing to an ellipse of a 
participle, and so is like our 'he was very well.' Compare 
libenterfuit below. 

2. secundis Saturnalibus, on the 2d day of the Saturnalia, 
i.e. December 18. The Saturnalia was a kind of Christmas festi- 
val, lasting about a week, at which presents were given, the 
slaves were released from hard work, and ^eusxaL l^asfckstf*, 
prevailed. 
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4. triclinium, a dining-room, was so called from the couches 
on three sides of the table, the fourth being always left open 
for the service. 

5. oio was the old way of writing M = millc. D stands for 
500 because it is half of cio. 

7. casbra, etc., means that they pitched their tents outside. 

8. ad h. (horam) vii., ' till one o'clock,' this being winter. 
For the reckoning of hours see note on xiv. 12. 

9. rationes, etc. Notice the omission of the verb, natural in 
the familiar style of a letter. 

11. audivit de Mamurra. It is uncertain what this refers 
to. Mamurra was convicted of transgressing the law about ex- 
travagant expenditure, and if this is meant we should probably 
omit vultum, when non mutavit = 'he confirmed the sentence.' 
If, however, Mamurra's death is spoken of, the noticeable thing 
would be that Caesar did not change countenance. Mamurra 
was one of his most important officers, being commander of the 
engineers (praefectus fabrum). 

unctus est. Oil, to make the limbs supple, and perfumes were 
usual after the bath. 

12. €/A€Tiicty agebat, etc. He intended to take (notice the 
impf. ) an emetic (in the evening), and so both ate and drank 
without scruple (about digestion). This has no reference to the 
vile custom of some gluttons under the empire who took emetics 
at dinner in order to eat more ; it was simply the popular 
medicine for digestion at the time. 

16. condito, from condio. This is a fragment of the earliest 
great Roman satirist, Lucilius. sermone bono may be abl. 
instr. after condito, or (inserting a comma) only parallel to it 
as a descriptive abl. In old Latin verse the final 8 was con- 
stantly elided, just as m is. 

17. ol irepl aMu, his 'suite,' or 'staff.' 

18. nam, as often, refers to a suppressed clause. The sen- 
tence would run : I say the less refined freedmen, who had 
plenty in quantity {nihil de/uit), for as to the superior class, etc. 

19. homines visi sumus. It> is doubtful whether the ' we* 
in sumus refers only to Cicero himself, or to Cicero and Caesar. 
In the first case this means ' in short, 1 think I acquitted myself 
bravely' ; in the second ' we seemed on friendly terms, as friends 
should be.' The former is generally preferred. 

20. aznabo te, ' I shall be much obliged to you if you will 
come back this way (eodem) again.' "Not© \.\\.\s wsa of amabo. 
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22. ffvovSaiov, etc., 'there was not much of importance in 
his conversation (such as politics), but a great deal on literary 
subjects.' 

quid quaeris. See note on iii. 6. 

23. Puteolis, ' at Puteoli ' ; bnt (24) ad Baias, ' near Baiae.' 

Habes hospitium, etc., 'this is the story of my invitation, 
this billeting of himself on me.' 

25. eirurr. is the proper word for quartering soldiers on any 
one, and Cicero implies that when Caesar intimated he would 
like to come it was like an order to receive troops. 

odiosam. etc., 'which, I said before (generally ut is inserted 
before diod), I did not like, but it did not give me much 
trouble.' 

26. hie, deinde ; the verb is omitted, just as often in Shake- 
speare ; for example — ' 1 must now to Oberon.' 

27. dextra sinistra, 'right and left.' In common phrases 
of the kind the copula has a tendency to drop out. Similar 
ones are, patres conscripti for patns et conscripti, ventis remit, 
'oar and sail,' etc. The parade in front of his house, with 
Caesar in the centre of the cavalry, was a special compliment 
to Dolabella. 

XVI. (Ad Fam. xvi. 21.) 

Line 1. tabellarios, 'couriers,' slaves employed specially in 
conveying letters. Six weeks was a long time to take from 
Rome to Athens, but they could not always be sure of getting a 
vessel from Brundisium. On a. d. see i. 11. 

6. cumulum, lit. 'heap,' the 'crowning point.' Compare 
the French use of comble, which is the same word. 

7. intercapedo, from intercipio to interrupt ; hence interval. 
15. bucinatorem, compare praeconium, iv. 109. 

21. exploratum means that which has been thoroughly 
examined, hence 'clear.' 

22. successa, 'successful.' This very rare word is a sort of 
middle participle from succedo, not passive, because succedo is 
intrans. Its use with the dat. is like the Greek vpoxupew tlvL 
= 'to be successful.' 

27. audio is the proper word for attending lector. Qjsrkw* 
about this time wrote the ' De 0^e\\s,' VbAfita. Ns> *k&x«»R&. **» 
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his son, and begins — Quanquam te, Marce fili, annum iam 
audientem Cratippum. 

31. obrepit, 'steals in on us,' i.e. comes in unexpectedly. 

36. frugri is a word almost as wide in meaning as our * good ; ' 
it is really the dat. offrux, and means one who is apt at pro- 
ducing fruit, and hence is used as an adj., meaning 'fruitful,' 
or doing good. 

37. convictio, his habits when living with others {vivo) ; 
hence the passage means, ' he is a most excellent companion.' 

<f>i\o\oyL<t, not 'philology,' or the comparative study of 
languages, which was unknown then, but ' grammar,' the study 
of language. (ruftrijo-ei, lit. an enquiring together, i.e. discus- 
sion on questions of philosophy. 'To be amusing is not in- 
compatible with careful reading or daily discussion. 

38. in proximo, 'next door.' 

39. ex meis angustiis seems like a hint that young Cicero 
would like a larger allowance than his already very liberal one. 

45. princeps Ath., ' quite the leading man at Athens.' 

50. diapp-fi&qv, 'expressly.' 

51. tergriversari, ' to hang back.' Marcus, says that he was 
reluctant to dismiss Gorgias, who was a good teacher, but that 
he did not like to appeal against his father's letter, lest it should 
be supposed from his warmth (airovdrj) that Gorgias had reasons 
of his own for wishing to continue with him. 

58. hoc loco, ' in this part of the letter ' = that I have kept 
it till the end. He says that Tiro did not tell him the news 
till the end of his letter. 

60. Habes. This is generally taken as referring to the pur- 
chase of Tiro, 'the farm is yours now.' But perhaps a better, 
and certainly a more vigorous, way is to refer it to the retort 
about postponing the congratulations = ' one for you. * Habet, 
' he is hard hit, ' was the exclamation when a gladiator was 
wounded. See Verg. Aen. xii. 295. 

63. videor, etc. Marcus describes Tiro as quite the model 
farmer, buying tools, holding conferences with his bailiff, and 
saving fruit stones from dessert to plant. 

64. lacinia is the border of the toga, 

65. mensa secunda is used because all the solid dishes were 
taken in one course, then the table was itself removed, and 
replaced with fruit, pastry, and sweetmeats. 

71. librarius, see note on v. 33. 
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72. hypomn., {nrouv^fiaTa, lit. reminders, notes of lectures. 

XVII. (Ad Att. xiv. 1.) 

Line 1. deverti, ' I have come on a visit.' The prep, implies 
turning out of one's road. Notice the ellipse of the verb in this 
sentence, as is natural in letters, especially verbs of going, etc. 
Compare xv. 26. 

Nihil perditius, ' nothing could be more hopeless ' than he 
is, or, as we should probably express it, ' one could not be more 
despairing.' 

2. ille refers to Caesar. The word (compare i. 37) nearly 
always implies admiration. ' If that great man with his vast 
intellect,' etc. - 

4. quod. Every relative is equivalent to a demonstrative and 
a copula, and should often be rendered in that way. Here, in- 
stead of translating 'which,' we should say l and I do not 
know but that it t ' etc. Compare ii. 36. 

5. gaudens, supply aiebat. tumultus means an outbreak in 
Italy or Cisalpine Gaul. They could not declare war, being them- 
selves a part of Rome. If Ireland were to take up arms against 
England, that would be tumultus ; if France, helium ; if two 
different kings of England against one another, helium civile. 

6. Idus Martias, the day of Caesar's murder. 

7. ad sum mam, ' in fine. ' 

8. O pudentem ; see note on xv. 1. 

9. bonum, as usual, is of the optimates or aristocratic party 
only. 

10. haec hactenus, lit. 'so far and no farther' = 'enough 
of this ' ; the regular phrase in letters for dismissing a subject. 

12. Sexto, sc. Pompeio. He had been living as a sort of bri- 
gand in Spain since the great victory of Caesar at Munda the year 
before. It was thought that he might now raise an army again. 

17. succurrit, neut., 'suggests itself.' 

21. sedeat means that he 'has to sit in an anteroom.' 

22. quisquam is generally used only in negative sentences. 
The negative is neatly implied here. ' If anybody is easy- tem- 
pered (which 1 doubt).' 

23. ad propositum = 'to resume.' 

25. scribes ; the fut. used as a polite \H£QBto&**» ^*siks»b» 
iv. 142. 
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XVIII. (Fam. xn. 3.) 

Line 1. tuus amicus, sarcastically put for Antonius. 

2. The * Rostra ' was a large pulpit in the Forum, from which 
orators addressed the people. It was so called from the beaks 
of vessels with which it was decorated after the Latin war, 
337 b.c. 

Parent!, * the Father of his country.' This title was applied 
to Cicero in the Senate {Roma parentem, Momd pairem patriae 
Ciceronem libera di&tt — Juv. viii. 244), and was afterwards 
conferred as an official title on Augustus in b.c. 2. 

6. molestus, etc., means that Cicero would hare had 
Antonius killed too. Compare Shakespeare, Julius Caesar t ii. 
1, where Cassius says — 

' I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar : we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver.' 

12. productus in concionem, 'being allowed to address the 
people.' Cannutius as tribunus plebis could have stopped him. 
Cicero says he 'came off very poorly,' in which case his speech 
must have been very unlike the great one put into his mouth 
by Shakespeare, beginning, 'Friends, Romans, Countrymen' 
{Julius Caesar , iii. 2). 

15. Notice the ellipse of the verb. 

18. legato, etc. Cassius was Governor of Syria, and the 
partisans of Antonius, who were now triumphant in the Senate, 
had refused to allow his legalus, or second in command, the 
ordinary sum for his travelling expenses, on the ground that 
this money was for the service of Cassius, who was now the 
enemy of his country. 

20. conserve-, dat. of the subst. , not verb. 

XIX. (Fam. x. 30.) 

Line 2. cum quo, i.e. Pansa : quocum is more usual. 

4. legionea The legion was the principal division of the 

.Roman army. It corresponded in some degree to our regiment, 

the principal difference Deing that each legion was a complete 

army in itself, with foot and horse aol^ieta, vstiM&tYt engineers, 
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etc., but containing not more than 6000 men. The legions were 
generally known by their numbers, but sometimes by a title 
(like our ' Buffs '), as, for example, the ' Martials ' mentioned 
here. 

5. The cohors praetorla was the special staff or bodyguard 
of the general. It was first formed by Scipio Africanus. When 
the empire was established, Augustus enlarged this system into 
the famous Praetorian Guards, on whose favour the emperors so 
often depended. 

When a soldier had served his fall time (ten years in the 
cavalry, twenty in the infantry), he received his discharge 
(missio), and became emeritus. But he might re-enlist with 
better pay and privileges as a veteran, when he was called 
evocatus, which means 'specially called out.' For the first part 
of his time a recruit was called tiro (not tyro, as it is often 
ignorantly spelt). 

15. levem armaturam, 'the skirmishers,' light -armed 
troops, generally foreigners, and commanded by their own 
officers. In earlier times the skirmishers were called velltes. 
See x. 3. 

18. angrustias, etc., 'the narrow space (causeway) between 
the marsh and the woods.' 

19. xii. cohortium, i.e. ten of the 'Martials' (a legion was 
divided into ten cohorts), and the two praetorian cohorts which 
were not included in the legion. 

23. dexterius, for dextrum. So also sinisterius, 1. 36. 

29. a versos, 'when we were turned away from them,' and 
so = ' in the rear. ' 

81. inmisi, 'spurred.' The shield behind him would at 
once protect him from weapons in the rear, and would help to 
show the recruits that he was a friend. Even as it was, we see 
that they nearly attacked him. 

34. Aemilia, sc. via. This road continued the Flaminian 
or great North Road (see i. 28) from Ariminum to Gaul. 

40. novisslmus, 'the very last.' Novus, 'new,' means last 
in point of time. 

47. hora noctis quarta, 'between 10 and 11 o'clock.' See 
note on xiv. 12. 

53. aquilae. The eagle was the standard of a legion, so that 
Antonius lost both his eagles, signa is properly the standard 
of the cohort, or tenth part of a legion, bwt TasakX**. ^»*£Osnss*» 
for vcxilla, the standards of the mauipuli at s c«\K^»xaR»? 
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Academia, a gymnasium and garden at Athens where Plato 

taught, xiv. 38. 
Achaia (Achaicus), the Roman province of Greece, ii 16. 
Achilles, the hero of the Iliad, iv. 110. 
Acidinus, Gaius 1 Manllns, probably a student at Athens, 

xiv. 21. 
Aegina, the capital of the island Aegina, off the coast of Attica, 

xi. 42, 44. 
Aemilia via, a continuation of the Flaminian Road from Ari- 

minum to the Alps, xix. 34. 
Aesopus, a famous tragic actor, v. 21-24, 56. 
Agesilaus II., King of Sparta 398-361 B.c, iv. 98. 
Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia 336-323 B.C., iv. 

92, 110. 
Allobroges, a Gallic tribe near the Rhone, ii. 22. 
Amalthea, a nymph, the nurse of Zeus ; statue or picture of her 

in Atticus* house at Buthrotum, ii. 12. 
Annius Saturninus, perhaps a freedman of Milo, viii. 4. 
Anterus, a slave or messenger of young Marcus Cicero, xvi. 74. 
Antium (Porto d'Anzo), a port of Latium, xiii. 2. 
Antonius, Gaius * Hybrida, Cicero's colleague in the consulship 

for 61 B.C., afterwards Governor of Macedonia, i. 12 ; ii 14. 

He is probably referred to as TeD/cpty, ii. 77. 
Antonius, Marcus, consul with Caesar, 44 B.c. ; his return after 

the battle of Munda, xiv. 16 ; proceedings after the murder 

i The name Gaius, which is a trisyllable, is often wrongly spelt Cains, 
and even mispronounced like Chius. It really was written Cains till 
about 250 b.c, when the letter G (i.e. C with a toil), was first introduced 
for the softer guttural. But the Romans, who were curiously conserva- 
tive in little things, always kept the old abbreviations C. and Cn., for the. 
names now pronounced Gaius and Gnaeus. When tbe^VVvaxwi^'CsNSs^^.vyc^^ 
is given, it should be written with a Qt ; \i\vea\kfc ^Xst^NNaXK^v^N^*.^- 
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of Caesar, xriii. 1 ; battle of Matins, xix. ; formation of the 

TrinmYirate and murder of Cicero, xix., introduction. 
Antoniani, the troops of Anton i us, xix. 30, 32. 
Apella, a stone-mason or owner of marble quarries, xiv. 21. 
Apelles, the most famous of Greek painters, about 330 B.O, iv. 93. 
Appius, Claudius Pulcher, eldest brother of Clodius, consul 

54 B.C., iii. 73. 
AquiHus, Oaius GaUus, a lawyer, praetor with Cicero, i. 14. 
Aquinum (Aquino), a town of the Yolscinns, birthplace of Juvenal, 

viii. 36, 37. 
Arcanum, a villa of Quintus Cicero, between Arpinum and 

Aquinum, viii. 20, 21, 27. 
Ariarathes, brother of Ariobarzanes III., King of Cappadocia 

42-36 B.c, ix. 51. 
Ariobarzanes HL, King of Cappadocia 52-42 B.C., ix. 29 ad Jin. 
Armenia, the country east of Cilicia, ix. 16. 
Arpinum (Arpino) [adj. Arpinas ; sc. praedium, an estate there], 

a Volscian town on the river Liris, the birthplace of Cicero 

and Marina, v. introd. ; viii. 13, 19. 
Artavasdes, King of Armenia about 60-30 b.c, ix. 16. 
Asia, the Roman province of ( = Asia Minor), xi. 42. 
Astura, a seaside village in Latium, xiii. 1 ; letters xii. and xiiL 

are dated from it, xi. addressed there. 
Athens, the capital of Greece, viL 36 ; xiv. 8, 11, 32-41 ; xvi. 

46. See introd. to xvi. ; letters xiv. and xvi. are dated from it 
Atilius, his estate mentioned, viii. 7. 
Atticus, Titus Pomponius, the most intimate friend of Cicero, 

brother of Pomponia, Quintus Cicero's wife ; a wealthy man 

with estates at Buthrotum in Epirus, as well as in Italy. 

About half of Cicero's letters are addressed to him, including 

letters i. ii. viii. xiii. xv. xvii. 
Aulus, the son of, a name given by Cicero to Lucius Afranius, 

consul 60 B.C., i. 18. 
Autronius, Publius Paetus, banished for conspiracy with 

Catiliua, ii. 73. 

Baiae (Baja), a celebrated watering-place in Campania, near 

Naples, xv. 23. 
Balbus, Lucius Cornelius, Caesar's principal treasurer, xiii. 16 ; 

xv. 9. 
Barba Casslus, a friend of Caesar, xv. 6. 
Boeotia, a country in Greece, north of Athens. 
Bona Dea, the Goddess of Purity. Clodius intrudes on her 

festival, ii. 38. 
Britain, vii. 26-37 ; letter vi. dated from, vV\. a&ta&«i&to. 
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Bruttius, a lecturer at Athens, xvi. 35-42. 

Brutus, Decimus Iunius, one of the murderers of Caesar, 
blockaded in Mutina by Antonius, xix. introd. 

Brutus, Marcus Iunius, the most celebrated of Caesar's mur- 
derers ; afterwards slain at Philippi, xiii. 21 ; xvii. 12. He 
takes the government of Macedonia after Caesar's death, xvii. 
introd. 

Buthrotum, a town in Epirus (now A Ibania), where Atticus had 
a villa. Letter ii. is addressed there. 

Caecilius, Quintus, a rich uncle of Atticus, i 41, 48, 54, 58. 

Caesar, Gaius Iulius, the great Dictator ; born 100 B.C. ; intru- 
sion of Clodius on the rites of the Bona Dea at his house, and 
divorce of his wife Pompeia, ii. 38, 45 ; proposals to extend 
his term of command, iii. 38 ; interview with Appius at Luca, 
iii. 73 ; his regard for Cicero, vii. 12, 36 ; xi. introd. ; xii. 50- 
52, xv. ; Quintus Cicero on his staff, vi. introd., vii. 36 ; 
victory at Thapsus, x. introd. ; victory at Munda, xv. introd. ; 
his dinner with Cicero, xv. ; his murder by Marcus Brutus, 
Decimus Brutus, Cassius, and others, March 15, 44 B.C., 
xvii. introd. ; effects of the murder, xvii. xviiL ; his opinion 
of Brutus, xvii. 12-17 ; of Cicero, xvii. 20-23. 

Caesar, Gaius Iulius Octavianus, 1 afterwards the Emperor 
Augustus, grand-nephew and adopted son of the Dictator ; 
at the battle of Mutina, xix. 35. 

Caesar, Lucius Iulius, consul 64 b.c, a relation of the Dictator, 
i. 20, 25, 29. 

Caesonius, Marcus, a praetor, i. 14. 

Callisthenes, a Greek historian, contemporary with Alexander 
the Great, iv. 23. 

Camillus, Gaius, an eminent lawyer and friend of Cicero, x. 20. 

Caninius, Aulus Satyrus, brother or cousin (see note) of Publius 
Varius, i. 43, 49, 53. 

Caninius, Lucius Gall us, a tribune, proposes that Pompeius 
shall reinstate King Ptolemaeus at Alexandria, iii. 49 ; de- 
fended by Cicero, v. 55. 

Cannutius, Titus, tribune 44 b.c. ; a violent opponent of 
Antonius, xviii. 13, 16. 

Canusium (Canosa), a town in Apulia, ii. 3. 

Cappadocia, a country of Asia Minor, north of Cilicia, ix. 10, 
12, 14, 86. 

i His real name was Gaius Octavius ; being adopted by Iulius Caesar N 
he became Gaius Iulius Caesar Octavianus, because aft&x ^wj'Cvwv xxv«scv<e. 
original family name took the adiec.t\ve\oT\\\,%\\0^^%\A)Jvo)A % \» , ^^^^ ai,i » 
the owner was now only connected vrit\\ \hafc tam&y . 
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Cassius, Gains Longinus, one of the murderers of Caesar ; takes 
the province of Syria, xviii. introcL ; letter xviii. addressed to 
him. 

Cassius, a lecturer at Athens, xvi. 41. 

Cassius Barba, a friend of Caesar, xv. 6. 

Catilina, Lucius Sergius, the head of the famous conspiracy 
crushed by Cicero in his consulship ; tried for niisgovernment, 
i. 15. 

Cato, Gaius Porcius, tribune 56 B.O., a supporter of Clodius, 
iii. 36-47, 71. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, "the Censor," died 149 B.C., xii. 21. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, great-grandson of the preceding, com- 
mitted suicide at Utica, after the defeat by Caesar at Thapsus, 
46 B.c, x. introd. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, tribune 62 b.c, an opponent of Clodius, 
ii. 51. 

Chios (Scio), an island in the Aegean Sea, xiii. 10. 

CICERO, MARCUS TULLITJS, the greatest of Roman orators ; 
a native of Arpinum, v. introd. ; praetor 66 B.O., i. introd. ; 
his prospects for the consulship of 63 b.c, i. ; rebuilding of 
his house, ii. 75, iii. 13 ; betroths Tullia to Crassipes, iii. 1 ; 
his vanity, iv. introd., 37-46 ; his dislike for wild beast 
fights, v. 42-52 ; poem on his own consulship, vii. 37-45 ; 
takes the province of Cilicia with Cyprus, viii. introd. 9 ; his 
helplessness in the Civil War, x. introd. 30-32 ; divorce of 
Terentia and marriage of Publilia, xi. introd. ; death of 
Tullia, xi. xii. ; her monument, xiii. ; Cicero an Augur, xiv. 
6, note ; dinner to Caesar, xv. ; allowance to his son, xiii. 
26, xvi. introd. ; money matters, viii. 1-10, xiii. 13-25 ; at 
the murder of Caesar, xvii. introd. ; the Philippics, xviii. 
introd. ; his practice in the law courts, v. 53-63, vii. introd. 
1-5 ; position in the Senate, ii. 20-28, vii. 15-20 ; friendship 
for Tiro, v. xvi. ; his relations with Pompeius, i. 38, it 53- 
59 ; with Caesar, vii. 12, 36, xi. introd., xii. 50-52, xv. ; 
attachment to his brother, iii. introd., vi. introd. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, only son of the preceding, born 65 
B.c, vi. 2; studies at Athens, xvi.; consul 31 B.C., and 
Governor of Asia, xvi. introd. 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius, younger brother of the orator, born 
about 102 B.c. ; praetor 62 b.o. ; Governor of Asia Minor, 
and aide-de-camp to Pompeius, iii. introd. ; on the staff of 
Caesar in Britain, vi vii. ; unhappily married to Pomponia, 
sister of Atticus, viii. ; quarrels with his brother about the 
Civil War, iii. introd. ; proposed poem on Britain, vii. 27- 
87; killed in the proscription, 43 B.o. 
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Cicero, Quintus Tullius, son of the preceding ; born about 66 

B.o. ; murdered with his father in 43 B.C., iii. 2, 4. 
Cilicia, the southern province of Asia Minor, including the island 

of Cyprus ; Cicero governor of it, viii. introd. ; ix. 14, 22, 

74, 85. 
Cilo, Publius Magius, assassinates Marcus Marcellus, xiv. 15, 18. 
Cincius, Lucius, a clerk or agent of Atticus, i. 10. 
Circeii, a seaport of Latium, twenty miles from Astura, xiii. 2. 
Clodius (the same name as Claudius), Publius Pulcher, a bitter 

antagonist of Cicero ; afterwards killed by Milo ; intrudes on 

the rites of the Bona Dea, ii. 46, 49. 
Clodius, Sextus, a freedinan and retainer of the preceding, 

iii. 61. 
Clytaemnestra, wife and murderess of Agamemnon ; a play of 

Attius (170-80 b.c), v. 29. 
Cocceius, a friend of Cicero, xiii. 12. 
Corinth, one of the most famous cities of Greece, destroyed by 

Mummius 146 B.C., xi. 45. 
Cornelius, Marcus, an acquaintance of Cicero, ii. 1. 
Corniflcius, Quintus, praetor 66 B.C., i. 13 ; ii. 40. 
Cornincius, Quintus, son of the preceding, a friend of Cicero, 

xiii. 14. 
Cosconius, Gaius, tribune 59 B.C., iii. 38. 
Crassipes, Marcus (?) Purius, betrothed and perhaps married 

to Tullia, iii. 1, 14 ; xi. 65, note. 
Cratippus, an Aristotelian philosopher and professor at Athens, 

xvi. 25-47. 
Curius, Quintus (?), mentioned as a possible candidate for the 

consulship, i. 23. 
Cybistra, a town on the borders of Cappadocia and Cilicia, ix. 

15, 50. 
Cyprus, the island of, governed by Cicero, 51 B.C., viii. introd. 

Deiotarus, king or tetrarch of Galatia ; defended by both Cicero 

and Brutus for taking part in the Civil War, ix. 18-21 ; xvii. 16. 
Dolabslla, Publius Cornelius, takes the consulship after Caesar's 

murder, 44 B.C. ; compliment of Caesar to him, xv. 25 ; 

marries and divorces Tullia, xi. introd. 
Domitius, Lucius Ahenobarbus, consul 54 b.c, a vehement 

opponent of Caesar, L 50, 53. 
Drusus, Livius Claudianus, accused of corrupt collusion, but 

acquitted, vii. 19. 

Epammondas, the great general and statewxs»3&> <&. ^b^crr^ 
killed in battle at Mantmua, ^ft '&&.,\n. ^TU 
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Epicrates, an Athenian, friend of the younger Cicero, xvi. 45. 
Epicurus, a great Athenian philosopher, who taught that pleasure 

is the highest good, 342-270 B.C., x. 12. 
Epidaurus, a seaport of Argolis in Greece, xiv. 5. 
Epirus (Epiroticus), a district in the north-west of Greece, in which 

Buthrotum is situated, now part of Albania, ii. 11, 15, 16. 

Flaminia via, the Great North Road from Rome to Ariminum 
(Rimini), made by Gaius Flaminius, censor 220 B.C., i. 28. 

Formiae (Mola di Gaeta), a seaport of Latium, letter xv. date. 

Forum Gallorum (Castel Franco), a village on the Aemilian 
Road near Mutina, where the first battle of Mutina took place, 
xix. 14, 46. 

Galba, Publius Sulpicius, a competitor against Cicero for the 

consulship of 63 B.O., i. 3, 12. 
Galba, Servius Sulpicius, one of the murderers of Caesar, com- 
mands the Martial legion at the battle of Mutina ; letter to 

Cicero, xix. 
Gallia Cisalpina (Gallicus), now the north of Italy, from the 

Alps to the river Rubicon, near Ravenna, i. 33 ; xvii. 6 ; xix. 

introd. 
Gallus, Lucius Oaninius, a tribune, proposes that Pompeius 

shall reinstate King Ptolemaeus at .Alexandria, ii. 49 ; defended 

by Cicero, v. 55. 
Gallus, Gaius Sulpicius, consul 166 B.C., xii. 20. 
Gorgias, a lecturer on rhetoric at Athens, tutor of the younger 

Cicero, xvi. 48. 
Greece, Greeks, iv. 22 ; v. 36-38 ; vii. 40 ; xvi. 71. 

Hector, the hero of the Trojans ; a play of Naevius, called Hector 

Proficiscens, iv. 112. 
Hercules, a hero and demigod ; the fable of his choice between 

Pleasure and Virtue, iv. 43. 
Hermathena, a two-faced statue of Hermes and Athena, i. 74. 
Herodotus, the great Greek historian, 484-408 B.c. ; his account 

of Themistocles, iv. 106. 
Hirtius, Aulus, an intimate friend of Cicero, x. 22 ; consul 43 

B.c. ; marches against Antonius to relieve Decimus Brutus 

in Mutina ; killed in the battle there, xix. 1, 10, 43-46. 
Homer, Iliad xxii. 159 quoted, i. 69 ; his character of Achilles, 

iv. 110. 
Hortensius, Quintus, a famous orator, consul 69 B.C., ii. 29. 

Isauria, a district of Asia Minor, north oi Cditi*, \x. 9. 
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Italy, iv. 3 ; xiv. 10. 

Labro {Leghorn), a seaport in Etruria, iii. 21. 

Latinae feriae, a festival held on the Alban Mount, the time of 
which was fixed in each year by the consuls, iii. 34. 

Lentulus, son of Tullia and Dolabella ; died young, xi. in trod. 

Lentulus, Gnaeus Cornelius Marcellinus, consul 56 B.C., iii. 
32, 47, 54. 

Lentulus, Publius Cornelius Spinther, consul 57 b.c, after- 
wards governor of Cilicia, in which capacity he wished to 
restore King Ptolemaeus instead of Pompeius, iii. 51. 

Leonides, a tutor at Athens, xvi. 46. 

Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius, consul 46 B.C., afterwards one of 
the triumvirs with Antonius and Octavianus, xvii. 7. 

Libo, a man who owed money to Cicero, xiii. 12. 

Longilius, contractor for Cicero's house, iii. 10. 

Lucilius, Gains, a famous poet and satirist, 148-143 B.C. ; 
quoted xv. 14. 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinius, the great conqueror of Mithradates, 
King of Pergamus, consul 74 B.C., i. 45. 

Lycaonia, a province of Asia Minor, north of Cilicia, ix. 9. 

Lycurgus, the great legislator of Sparta, ii. 50. 

Lysippus, a famous sculptor at the court of Alexander, iv. 98. 

Macedonia, the northern province of Greece, xviii. and xix. introd. 
Maecius, Spurius Tarpa, the licenser of plays at Rome, v. 17. 
Magius, Publius Cilo, the murderer of Marcus Marcellus, xiv. 

15, 18. 
Maleae (Malta), a promontory of Laconia, xiv. 10. 
Mamurra, chief in command of Caesar's engineers (praefcclzis 

fab-rum), xv. 11 (see also note). 
Mantinea, a town of Arcadia, on the borders of Argolis, where 

Epaminondas was killed 362 B.C., iv. 67. 
Marcellinus, Gnaeus Cornelius Lentulus, consul 56 b.c, iii. 

32, 47, 54. 
Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, consul 51 b.o. ; his murder 

described in xiv. 
Marius, Gaius, the great Roman conqueror and antagonist of 

Sulla, born at Arpinum 157 B.C., v. introd. 
Marius, Marcus, a native of Arpinum, and neighbour of Cicero 

at Pompeii. Letter v. addressed to him. 
Martial legion, the, commanded by Sulpicius Galba at Mutina, 

xix. 9, 11, 24, 36. 
Matius, Gaius Calvena, a friend of Ciaero. l^JvXsx -e^sv- ^ 

written from his house. 
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Mauri, the Moorish cavalry in the Roman army, xix. 28. 
Maxlmus, Quintus Fabius Cunctator, dictator 217 B.C., 

the opponent of Hannibal. His son was consul 213 B.C., 

xii. 18. 
Megara, a town on the Isthmus of Corinth, xL 43, 44. 
Mennius or Memmlus, his estates, viii. 7. 
Messalla, Marcus Valerius Niger, consul 61 B.C., with Piso, 

ii. 34, 48, 72, 79. 
Metellus, Quintus Nepos, consul 57 b.c. ; attacked by Cicero 

in a violent speech, it 70. 
Milo, Titus Anniiw Papianus, tribune 57 b.c. ; a fierce oppo- 
nent of Clodius, whom he murders 52 B.c. ; defended by 

Cicero in the Pro Milone, iii. 36-40, 53, 60. 
Minturnae, a town of Latium on the Appian Road, viii. 48. 
Misenum (Capo di Miseno), a promontory of Campania on the 

N. side of the Bay of Naples, ii. 64 ; v. 11. 
Munda, a town in the south of Spain, where Caesar defeated the 

elder son of Pompeius 45 B.C., xv. in trod. 
Mutlna (Mod$na\ a town in Cisalpine Gaul or North Italy ; the 

two battles of Mutina 43 B.c, xix. 47, and introd. 
Mytilene, the chief city of Lesbos in the Aegean Sea, v. introd. ; 

xvi. 43. 

Naevius, Gnaeus, an epic and dramatic poet 270-200 b.c. ; his 

Hector Proficisccns quoted, iv. 114. 
Naples (anciently Neapolis), a city in Campania. Letter x. is 

dated from it. 
Nicaea, one of the chief towns of Bithynia in Asia Minor, xvii. 16. 
Nicias, Curtius, a grammarian and friend of Cicero, xv. 27. 
Numantia, a town of eastern Spain, besieged by Scipio Africanus 

134 B.C., iv. 24. 

Olbia, a town in the north-east of the island of Sardinia, iii. 75. 
Oppius, Gaius, private secretary of Caesar, viii. 7 ; xiii. 17 ; 

xvii. 8. 
Osci, the original inhabitants of Central and Southern Italy, v. 37. 

Palicanus, Marcus Lollius, a candidate for the consulship of 

63 b.c, i. 18. 
Pansa, Gaius Vibius, a friend of Cicero, consul 43 b.o. with 

Hirtius ; both of them killed at Mutina, xiii. 20 ; xix. 1, 13, 

48. 
Parthians, the principal nation of Western Asia, at perpetual war 

with the Romans, ix. 8, 11. 
J^tzJJus, Lucius AemiliuB Macedonicus, defeated. Perseus, 
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King of Macedonia, at Pydna 168 B.c. ; lost two sons just 

before his triumph, xii. 20. 
Philippus, Lucius Marcius, consul 56 b.c. with Lentulus Mar- 

cellinus ; a connection and friend of Caesar, iii. 32 ; xv. 3, 8, 
Phocis (Phocius), a country of Central Greece ; the Phocian or 

Sacred War terminated by Philip of Macedon 346 B.C., iv. 23. 
Piraeus, the famous port of Athens, distant five miles from it, 

xi. 45 ; xiv. 5, 21 ; note on 27. 
Pisae (Pisa), a port of Etruria on the Arno, iii. 21. 
Piso, Gaius Calpurnius, consul 67 B.C., afterwards Governor 

of Gallia Narbonensis (the south of France), of which province 

the Allobroges are a tribe,. i. 34 ; ii. 22. 
Piso, Marcus Pupius, consul 61 B.C. with Valerius Messalla ; 

on bad terms with Cicero, ii. 20-35, 45, 80. 
Polybius, an Arcadian and famous historian, 200-140 B.C. ; history 

of the siege of Numantia, iv. 23. 
Pompeia, wife of Caesar, divorced by him, ii. 45. 
Pompeii, a town in Campania, near Naples, where Cicero and 

Marius had villas, v. and viii. introd. 
Pompeius, Gnaeus, 1 surnamed the Great, the famous general and 

antagonist of Caesar, born 106 B.C., consul 70 b.c. ; Cicero 

anxious for his support, i. 37-39 ; his insincerity, ii. 53-59 ; 

Quintus Cicero on his staff, iii. introd., 15-21 ; proposal of 

Caninius that he should restore King Ptolemaeus of Alexandria, 

iii. 49-57 ; growing jealousy of the Senate, iii. 50-52, 66 ; 

second consulship 55 bo., and games exhibited, v. introd. 41 ; 

defeated by Caesar at Pharsalus, and murdered in Egypt 48 B.C. 
Pompeius, Sextus, younger son of the preceding, carries on a 

guerilla warfare in Spain after the battle of M unci a, xv. 

introd. ; xvii. 12. 
Pomponia, sister of Atticus and wife of Quintus Cicero, ii. 7. ; vii. 
Pomponius, a trainer of gladiators, iii. 38. 
Pomptinus, Gaius, praetor iu Cicero's consulship 63 B.C., and 

his second in command in Cilicia 51 B.C., viii. 45.. 
Pontiflces, the college of priests, i. 42. 
Postumius, Publius, a friend of Marcus Marcellus, xiv. 12. 
Protogfenes, the private secretary of Marcus Marius, v. 33. 
Publilia, a young heiress married by Cicero 46 B.C., and divorced 

soon after, xi. introd. 
Puteoli (Pozzuoli), a town of Campania, north of Naples, ii. 65 ; 

xv. 22. 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, one of the greatest foes of the Romans, 

318-272 b.c, iv. 23. 

1 See note to nam* kt\&Vcro&. 
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Bacillus, Lucius, tribune 56 B.C., an opponent of Clodiua, iii. 42. 
Rome, iii. 17 ; v. 67 ; viii. 5. 

Sabinus, Quintus Titurius, an officer of Caesar, killed in 54 

b.c, vi. 12. 
Sardinia, the island of, iii. 18. 
Saturnalia, a kind of Christmas festival or carnival at Rome, 

beginning December 17, xv. 2, 8. 
Saturninus, Annius, probably a freedman of Milo, viii. 4. 
Satyrus, Aulus Caninius, brother or cousin (see note) of Publius 

Varius, i. 43, 49, 53. 
Scaurus, Marcus Aemilius, praetor 56 b.c, then Governor of 

Sardinia ; accused of extortion, and defended by Cicero, vii. 24. 
Scipio, Publius Cornelius Nasica, adopted into the family of 

the Metelli ; consul 52 B.C. ; in command of the army of the 

Senate at Thapsus 46 B.C., i. 45 ; x. introd. 
Sestius, Publius, a friend of Cicero, xvii. 18. 
Servius, an opponent of Cicero, iii. 70. 
Sextus Pompeius, younger son of Pompeius the Great, carries 

on war in Spain against Caesar 45 B.C., xvii. 12. 
Sicyon, a town in Greece, west of Corinth, ii. 13. 
Sigfeum, a promontory in the Troad, at the entrance of the 

Hellespont, iv. 110. 
Silanus, Decimus Iunius, consul 62 b.c, the year after Cicero, 

i. 21. 
Silanus, Marcus Iunius, son of the preceding, joins Antonius 

at the battle of Mutina, xix. 6. 
Sophocles, the great Athenian tragic poet, 496-406 B.C. ; his 

'LvvdelirvoL (Banqueters) quoted, vii. 25. 
Spartiates = a true-born Spartan, not merely an inhabitant of the 

country, iv. 97. 
Stabiae (Cctstellamare), a town of Campania, on the south side of 

the bay of Naples, v. 11. 
Statius, a favourite slave and secretary of Quintus Cicero, vi. 7 ; 

viii. 27. 
Sulpicius, Servius Rufus, an intimate friend of Cicero ; consul 

51 B.C. with Marcus Marcellus, afterwards Governor of Greece ; 

an Augur, see xiv. 6, note ; letter to Cicero on the death of 

Tullia, xi. ; reply, xii. ; on the murder of Marcellus, xiv. 
Sulpicius, Servius Rufus, son of the preceding, xii. 7. 
Sulpicius, Gaius Gallus, consul 166 B.C., xii. 20. 
Syria, a country of Asia between Cilicia and Arabia, ix. 8, 11, 25, 

73 ; Cassius governor of it, xviii. introd. 

Taurus, a range of mountains between Cilicia and Syria, ix. 16. 
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Terentia, wife of Cicero; divorced by him 46 B.C., jii. 6 ; xi. 
introd. ; xiii. 24. 

Teuic/Hs, a name given by Cicero probably to Gaius Antonius {q.v.) t 
his colleague in the consulship of 63 B.C., ii. 77. 

Thapsus, a town of Africa near Carthage, where Caesar defeated 
the army of the Senate 46 B.C., x. introd. 

Themistocles, a great Athenian statesman, 514-449 B.C. ; ban- 
ished from Athens on suspicion of treason, 466 B.o. ; died at 
the court of Artaxerxes. See note, iv. 72, 106. 

Thermus, Aulus (or Quintus) Minucius, candidate for the con- 
sulship of 64 B.c, i. 20, 25. 

Tiber, the river on which Rome is situated, xiii. 7. 

Timaeus, a Sicilian historian about 350-250 B.c. ; wrote the 
history of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus and of Sicily. See Tinio- 
leon, iv. 23, 106. 

Timoleon, of Corinth, expels the Carthaginians from Sicily, 343 
B.C, iv. 106. 

Tiro, Marcus Tullius, the favourite slave and secretary of 
Cicero, xiii. 23 ; given his freedom, vi. ; letter from young 
Cicero to Tiro, xvi. He was probably the collector and 
editor of Cicero's letters. See Introduction. 

Torquatus, Aulus Manlius, praetor 52 B.C. ; a friend of Cicero, 
viii. 48. 

Tres Tabernae, a station on the Appian Way, about thirty miles 
from Rome, ii. 2. 

Tullia [Tulliola, vi. 2], only daughter of Cicero, born about 79 
B.O. ; married Gaius Calpumius Piso Frugi 63 B.O., xi. 65, 
note; betrothed to Furius Crassipes, 56 B.C., iii. 1 ; mar- 
ried Dolabella 50 B.C., xi. introd. ; divorced from him, and 
died at Tusculum 45 B. c. , xi. and xii. ; her monument, xiii. 

Tusculum {FrasccUi), a town of Latium, fifteen miles from Rome, 
where Cicero had a villa, viii. 16 ; xi. introd. ; xv. 23. 

Varius, Publius, a brother or cousin (see note) of Caninius 

Satyrus, i. 42, 44. 
Vatinius, Publius, tribune 59 b.c, a supporter of the triumvirs ; 

defended by Cicero 54 B.c. ; a speech of Cicero against him is 

extant, vii. 22. 
Verrius, a friend of Paetus and Cicero, x. 20. 
Virgrines, the college of Vestal Virgins, i. 39, 42. 
Voluptas, the Goddess of Pleasure, tempts Hercules, iv. 43. 

Xenophon, the great Greek historian, 445-370 b.c. ; his Memora- 
bilia (ii. 1) and Agesilaus quoted, iv. 4$,\ft&. 
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" Among the best of the various series of school-books which are ju»t 
now being published may be mentioned the ' Elementary Classics.' The 
notes are precisely the sort of notes which are required, which assist a boy 
without making him lazy." — Westminster Review. 

The following are ready or in preparation : — 

CiESAR. The Gallic War. Book I. Edited, with Notes 

and Vocabulary, by A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In the press. 

CiESAR. The Second and Third Campaigns of the 

GALLIC WAR. Edited by W. G. Rutherford, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. [Ready. 

C JESAR. Scenes from the Fifth and Sixth Books of 

THE GALLIC WAR. Selected and Edited by C. Coi.beck, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow. 

[Ready. 

CICERO. Select Letters. Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master in 
Haileybury College. [fn the press. 

EURIPIDES. Hecuba. Edited by Rev. John Bond, 
M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [Ready. 

GREEK TESTAMENT. Selections. Edited by Rev. 

G. F. Maolear, M.A., D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's College, Can- 
terbury. [In preparation. 

HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. and VIII. 

THE EXPEDITION OF XERXES. Edited by A. H. Cooke, B A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Book XVIII. The Arms of 

ACHILLES. Edited by S. R. Jamfs, M.A., Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. [Ready. 

HORACE. The Odes. Books I. II. and HI. Edited by 

T. E. Page. M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. Is. 6d. each. [Ready. 

HORACE. The Fourth Book of the Odes. By the 

same Editor. [In preparation. 

HORACE. Select Epodes and Ars Poetics. Edited by 

Rev. H. A. Dalton, M. A., late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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(Continutd). 

HORACE. Selections from the Epistles and Satires. 

Edited by Rev W. J. F. V. Baker, li.A , Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant-Master ut Marlborough. [Ready. 

L1VY. The Hannibalian War. Being pait of the 2ist 

and 22nd Books of Livy, adapted for the use of beginners. By G. C. 
Macaulay, M.A , Assistant-Master at Rugby, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

LIVY. The Last two Kings of Macedon. Scenes from 

THE LAST DECADE OF LIVY. Selected and Edited by F. H. 
Rawlins, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton. [In preparation. 

OVID. Selections, Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at 
Eton. [Ready. 

PLATO. Euthyphro and Menexenus. Edited by c. E. 

Graves, M.A. [Ready. 

THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. Selected and Edited 
by Rev. Herbert Kynaston, M A M Principal of Cheltenham 
College, and formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 

[Ready. 

THUCYDIDES. Book IV., Ch. 1-41. The Capture 

OF SPHACTKRIA. Edited by C. E. Graves, M. A., Classical Lecturer 
and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

THUCYDIDES. The Rise of the Athenian Empire. 

BOOK I., Ch. 89-118 and 128—188. Edited by F. H. Colson, B.A , 
Fellow of St. John's Col ege, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at 
Clifton College. [In preparation. 

VERGIL. The Second Georgic. Edited by Rev. J. H. 

Skrine, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Uppingham. [Ready. 

VIRGIL'S M NEID. I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 

A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In the press, 

VIRGIL. The Fifth -ffineid. The Funeral Games. 

Edited by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge With Vocabulary. [Ready. 

XENOPHON. Anabasis, Book I, With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In the press. 
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